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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himeelf the time when his subscription ends, 

We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


will lx 


given 


Be Bee Third Page for Terms, &o..49 

Subscribers will observe the date on the label 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subseription is paid. When a new 
payment ils made, (has date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label ia a constant receipt tp 
fall for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after thelr 


pocurrence. 





Editorial. 


MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 


l'rom Prof. Levi Stockbridge we have re- 
ceived a report upon Investigations on Rain- 
fall, Percolation and Evaporation of Water 
from the Soil, ‘Temperature of Soil and Air, 
Deposition of Dew on the Soil and Plant, at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College Ex- 
Station, Amherst, Mass. This re- 
port is something we have been looking for 


the 
periment 
with much interest for some months, and is 
what we had hoped to have heard from at the 
winter meeting of the Board at Hingham, in 
December last, but, as we since learn, it was 
he subject of 


been somewhat dis- 


not fully prepared at that time. 
the 
ussed and criticised, from premature state- 


report has already 


ments made by writers who are’ desirous of 


viving the public the very earliest informa- 


tion upon all matters of general interest to 
r readers. 

As we look at it, Prof. Stockbridge has been 
te free to show his experiments to friends 


the 


dnring their progress, and to explain what he 


is aiming at; and in more than one instance 
these friends have become so enthusiastic over 
his expected success, that they have ‘‘pulled 


trig 


unpleasant explosion, even though the gun 
Investigations of a scien- 


ger” a little prematurely, causing an 
4s not bursted. 
nature should be given to the public over 
signature of the investigator, and only 
rthe most careful preparation. A scien- 
innot afford to give his work to the pub- 


irough tk 


er, nor directly, without the closest watch- 


1@ medium of a newspaper re- 


ness that no errors go out, either through 
We 


1 a few such errors in the present report, 


less proof reading or otherwise. 
are unfortunate, but not difficult to set 

ight by the careful reader. 
rhe subject matter of these investigations, 
however, we deem entirely outside and be- 
When the 


‘theads of the department” of two such insti- 


yond our ability to criticise. 


tions as the Experiment Stations of Connec- 
it and Massachusetts cannot agree as to 
facts under discussion, it would be the 
of presumption for us to volunteer a 
the difficulty, or any explanation 
as to the cause of the difference of opinion, 
eyond that which always exists where a sub- 
ect is but imperfectly presented to view, or is 
seen from widely different points of observa- 
tion. 

The movement of water in the soil is one of 
the most important studies that presents itself 
to the mind of the practical cultivator. Ina 
santry where the rainfall is gentle but fre- 
juent, vegetation may thrive without much 
attention from the planter, but in a climate 
HAC 


ours, where as much water may fall in a 


day as at other times during long peri- 


ingle 
ods, it becomes a matter of serious import, 
the soil for 


how to conserve this moisture in 


: benefit of vegetation. 
Stockbridge’s ‘‘investigations” during 
year, heye been in this direction. 
ct was made the theme of a lecture 
Johnson at the winter meeting of 
necticut State Board of Agriculture, 
iso, Prot. Stockbridge being present 
hear it. It has also been the subject of 
ral communications for the Farmer by 


Mr. 


Putnam, from practical experience in tilling 


seve 


our esteemed correspondent at Danvers. 


the soil in the dry climate of California, where 
rain may not fall during the entire growth of 
crop, came to certain conclusions, but not 
claiming to be a scientific student has been 
somewhat timid as to the explanation. 

Prof. Johnson gives his explanation based 
ipon all the gathered information from the 
seientific world. Prof. Stockbridge was bold 
enough to doubt if the world had yet gathered 
all the knowledge upon these subjects desired, 
and so set himself to the work of gathering 
Whether he has done so isa ques- 
tion that we, in our ignorance, are unable to 
answer, nor does the report indicate that the 
author is over sanguine that his observations 
are, in every respect, conclusive. Indeed, 
we find a good deal of caution shown in mak- 


new facts 


ing statements concerning the experiments and 
their results. 

The opening pages describe the construc- 
tion and use of the lysimeter, an instrument 
for measuring the natural percolation of rain 
falling upon the soil. Every reader of agri- 
cultural literature has heard of leachy soils— 
soils that do not hold manure, but let the val- 
uable salts wash down through and out of the 
below the reach of the roots of 
ordinary field crops. And every reader 
knows, too, that there is a wide difference of 
opinion concerning the power of any soils to 
retain these manurial elements. Some believe 
that, if manure is once put upon a field, its 
value will surely be retained till exhausted by 
growing plants. Others claim that, unless 
crops are grown, the manure will, in some 
soon lost or wasted. The latter ob- 
ject to fallowing land, but would have it in 
some crop continually. Now, the office of 
the lysimeter is to determine what and how 
much of the manure we apply to a soil is 
washed through it during the summer season, 
and while nothing is allowed to grow in the 
soil to affect the leaching. Ina future num- 
ber we will give this part of the report in full. 


surface soil, 


way, be 


While these experiments were going on, the 
temperature of the air and that of the soil in 
the lysimeter were taken daily at stated hours, 
from which it was learned that the air on the 
average is uniformly colder than the soil, both 
day and night. This led toa set of experi- 
ments to determine how far this condition of 
things extended, and by measuring the tem- 
perature of the soil and air, under a great va- 
riety of circumstances, the fact seemed to ap- 
pear that the soil, during the growing season, 
is almost invariably, on the average, warmer 
than the surrounding air. It also appears 
that cold, wet soils, are practically no colder, 
on the average, than what are termed warm, 
dry soils, so that other causes than tempera- 
ture must be sought for as an explanation of 
their varying effect upon plants. 

The next subject of investigation was tem- 
perature as affecting the moisture or dryness 





of soils. And here the question arises, if the 
soil is warmer than the air how can the soil 
condense moisture from the air, as we have 
been taught that it does do. The oft repeated 
illustration of the pitcher of ice water, in a 
warm atmosphere, seemed to conflict with facts 
as determined by the thermometer. The il- 
lustration is well enough, but it does not seem 
to apply, simply because the soil, unlike the 
pitcher, is warmer than the air, and so would 
yield up rather than take moisture from the 
air. This calls for a new explanation of the 
theory of dew fall. In other words, does dew 
fall or does it rise? ‘The Professor's experi- 
ments appear to indicate that dew comes from 
the soil, and, perhaps, from growing plants, 
but not from the air. 

The practical question following these in- 
vestigations is, shall we till our cultivated 
soils during a drought, for the purpose of 
drawing moisture from the air, or shall we 
not? Or if we do till them, is the benefit, if 
any, to be credited to the air, or to the deeper 
soil beneath? Again, if tilling a svil makes 
it more moist in dry weather, what is the ex- 
planation of the fact that some wet soils are 
made dryer by turning and tilling ? We have 
thus given a hint as to what the report con- 
tains, and of the circumstances which led to 
the investigations. We shall try to give some 
extracts from the report before the seascn ot 
field tillage is past. 





WHICH IS THE TRUE METHOD OF 
MILK BETTING? 

Among the piles of letters received from 
readers of the FARMER, inquiring concerning 
the comparative merits of different farm im- 
plements offered for sale in our markets, there 
have been none more difficult to answer than 
those referring to the best methods for setting 
milk for butter making. 
such inquiries can be answered after learning 


To a certain extent 


the special conditions under which inquirers 
will be compelled to labor. For instance, if 
one says he has neither cold running water 
nor ice, it settles the question which system 
If he 
clean apartments suitable to be converted into 
a milk room, but can have cold water or ice 
in abundance, the case is a different one, and 
a different answer will be required. Intelli- 
gent farmers all realize, now, that a single 


or systems not to use. has no cool, 


style of plough, harrow, mowing machine, or 
harvester, will not and cannot suit everybody 
So, different kinds of tools 
are demanded for different soils and different 


or every farm. 


crops, and this will probably always be the 
Yet 
there are certain mechanical laws which gov- 
ern, to a certain extent, the construction of 


case so long as soils and climate vary. 


every implement and machine, and which it is 


necessary for mechanics to understand in 


order to become successful manufacturers. 
Volumes have been written, showing what me- 
chanical principles are involved in the con- 
struction of the mould board of the plough, 
and how the lines must run to best accomplish 
the purpose 


modeled by the ‘‘eye” or by ‘‘guess,” and it 


sought. Ploughs have been 
is possible that good ones have thus been 
worked out, but without some knowledge of 
the laws of mechanics it would not be an easy 
matter even for a good guesser to explain to 
another how to make a good plough. Our 
dairy methods have by no means been free 
from this guessing habit. 
milk our cows give, guess when the cream is 


We guess as to the 


risen, guess the temperature when churning, 
guess on the amount of salt, and lastly, guess 
at the number of pounds sold, and the profits 
realized. There are, doubtless, some very 
good at such guessing, for they certainly; 
make good butter and obtain good prices. 

But in no branch of agriculture is there a 
wider variation in either quality of product or 
prices realized than in that of butter making. 
Manufacturers of milk 


churns and butter workers, say this variation 


setting apparatus, 
is owing to imperfect methods or machines. 
Others say it is the breed of cows, or the feed, 
or the salt used. 
know, 


Yet good butter, as we all 
is made from all breeds of cows, from 
many sorts of feed, in every kind of a churn, 
and salted with various differing brands ot 
salt. Still there are laws underlying all the 
different processes through which the material 
passes from the green feed in the pasture to 
the exquisitely delicate printed pat, and these 
laws it is highly desirable that we should all un- 
derstand. 
control the cream in the churn, but that there 
is a philosophical principle involved at every 


We no longer believe that witches 


stage, even though we do not fully compre- 
hend or understand that principle. 
Some months ago, we attempted to give the 
readers of the fF ARMER a series of articles on 
butter making, which should not only describe 
our own methods but also those of others, in 
such a way that readers might be able to 
judge which of the many methods would be 
preferable in their individual cases, but like 
many previous undertakings of a great many 
men, the subject broadened as it progressed. 
The question of milk setting has been a poser 
to many others besides ourselves. Indeed, 
with so many conflicting theories, and such 
widely differing methods upon which men can- 
not agree, it would seem perfectly safe to say 
that, as dairymen, we are sadly ignorant. 
We are reminded of this ignorance by the 
following public challenge received from our 
friend, O. S. Bliss, Secretary of the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association for a thorough scien- 
tific investigation of the rival methods of milk- 
setting now before the dairy public. The 
settling of this question is by no means a small 
matter. It will take time, money, and a 
great deal of patient labor, but if such an in- 
vestigation can be carried on under the con- 
trol of unbiased, intelligent men who-are com- 
petent to conduct such a trial, and inde- 
pendent enough to search only for the truth, 
the end will justify any legitimate expenditure. 
The following letter sufficiently explains it- 
self. We sincerely hope the trial will be 
made. 

Orrick OF THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S 

Ass’N, Georgia, Vt., April 9, 1879. j 

To tHe Datry Pusiic:—The Vermont 
Watchman and State Journal, in an editorial 
headed ‘‘The Cream Raising Question,” states 
that ‘‘Mr. Williams, of the Vermont Farm 
Machine Company, writes us that Mr. Bliss’ 
system fails to work, in practice, and that 
those who have tried it have thrown out his 
apparatus.” Similar verbal statements on the 
part of the officers of and agents of the said 
company having often been reported to me from 
various sources, near and remote, I take this 
occasion to challenge the said company to a 
trial of the apparatus manufactured and sold 
by it, in competition with mine, by a commit- 
tee of three experts, to be chosen by the pres- 
idents of the International Dairy Fair Associa- 
tion, the National Butter, Cheese and Egg 
Association, and the New York State Dairy- 
men’s Association and Board of Trade, all 
well-known business men of New York city; 
the trial to take place at such time and place, 
and under such code of regulations as may be 
adopted by the committee, and approved by 
the appointing board. I also invite any other 
manufacturers of dairy apparatus to take part 
in the trial, the object being to aid the dairy 
public in the selection of the most economi- 
cally useful apparatus, rather than to settle 
any merely Reet contest between compet- 
itors in the dairy supply trade. 
_ I undertook the investigation of the sub- 
ject of cream raising because of my official 
relations to the dairy public, and the con- 
stant demand upon me for information in re- 
gard to the various theories and practices, and 
not from - consideration or hope of person- 
al gain. e subject is much broader than I 
anticipated, and probably I never should have 
undertaken the task, much as I appreciated 
ite importance, had I also septesitien its la- 
bor. But I was thoroughly i with 





the belief that the day was close at hand when 








only the production of the best goods, and 
in the most thoroughly economical manner, 
would pay, and that | could not better serve the 
cause. Having once become enlisted, I never 
saw a place to back out. The invention of 
improvements in apparatus was no part of the 
original intention, but it forced itself upon 
meas I proceeded. I applied for and ob- 
tained patents for my inventions because well 
informed and public spirited citizens advised 
me to do so, as a protection against the greed 
of certain unscrupulous men. I have, from 
time to time, for years, aided men in getting 
up apparatus for themselves, by suggestions 
and otherwise. Last year, though in the 
midst of my labors and investigations, so fre- 
quent were inquiries about my system, I issued 
a circular, briefly describing the system, and 
offering to sell individual rights to such as 
chose to make apparatus for themselves. But 
| have never made for sale, never sold, and 
never offered to sell any apparatus whatever, 
and have never ‘‘pushed” my inventions upon 
the public at all. While I do not contradict 
& positive statement of so honorable business 
men as the officers of the Vermont Machine 
Company, I may be permitted to say that, if 
my apparatus has been thrown out by any- 
body, it is somedody who never had it un- 
der any cover of right. 

I believe the time has come when the dairy 
public have a right to demand just such a trial 
of apparatus as I propose, and exact some- 
thing better than the representation of inter- 
ested parties in regard to the respective mer- 
its of different apparatus. I have been hon- 
ored by the dairymen of the country with 
important and responsible positions in all the 
national dairy organizations in the country, 
and honorary ones in several lesser ones, and 
[ feel that | owe it to them to demand such a 
trial. So faras my own apparatus is con- 
cerned, it must stand or fall upon its own 
merits. I shall not stoop to any unmanly 
misrepresentations to build it up or sell it. 
If a fair trial, such as I propose, develops a 
better, or shows that there is one, I shall be 
very glad to know it, and will promptly ‘‘ac- 
knowledge the corn,” and recommend its 
adoption. O. S. Buss. 





THE 


From Thomas JJ. 


GUENON THEORY. 

Edge, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, we 
have received the report of a committee con- 
sisting of George Blight, Chalkley Harvey 
and Willis P. Hazard, appointed by Gov. 
Hartranft to investigate the merits of the 
Guenon system, or milk escutcheon theory, 
and report thereon. The report covers thirty- 
seven pages, and gives a detailed account of 
the discovered by M. Francis 
Guenon, of Libourne, France, more than fifty 


System as 


years ago. ‘The system has seemed to re- 
ceive public endorsement, though few persons 
have pretended to master the theory as set 
forth the 


ers will say of it that, if they find a cow all 


by author. Many cattle deal- 
right otherwise, they like to see her carry a 
good escutcheon, but if this is her only good 
mark they would never select her for a dairy 
cow. Some good farmers and close observers 
have denied the value of the Guenon theory 
altogether, claiming that a cow may be just as 
good with the hair pointing one way as an- 
This 
appointed to test the theory by the examina- 
tion of several hundred cows from good dairies 


other. Pennsylvania commission was 


in the vicinity of Philadelphia, among which 
was the herd of Messrs. J & J. Darlington, 
whose butter is so well known both at home 
and abroad. The report gives the statements 
ot the owners of the animals or of their keep- 
ers, as to their quality as milkers, in one 
column, and the judgment of the committee 
based on the escutcheon in another column, 
so the reader can compare them at his leisure. 





We should say that there were far too many 
mistakes on one side or the other to establish 
any theory that would be of much value to 
ordinary observers. 

Accompanying the report is a chart, on 
which is given a large number of drawings in- 
tended to represent the several classes and 
orders as defined by Guenon. The subject is 
undoubtedly worthy of investigation by those 
who have the taste or patience for such work, 
and possibly much good may yet come of such 
investigation ; still, we are far from being con- 
verted to the theory, and little influenced from 
having read the report of the commission. 
rhe original work of Guenon has been pub- 
lished in English, and is offered in our book 
list, so that those who are enough interested 
in the matter to investigate it can do so, even 
though they fail of obtaining the report al- 
luded to above. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY PRIZES. 

From the Secretary, Robert Manning, we 
have received the schedule of prizes offered 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
for the year 1879. In addition to the usual 
prizes for flowers, fruits and vegetables, to be 
exhibited at the Society’s room on the regular 
weekly exhibition days, we find alist of prizes 
ranging from $30 to $60 for new varieties of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, which, after a 
satisfactory trial, shall be deemed worthy of 
general cultivation. Also, five special prizes 
for essays on the following subjects :— 

For the best Essay upon the Culture of Flow- 
ers and Foliage for Winter Decoration and 
the Market, with a list of the most desir- 
able varieties, . . ‘ a" - $25 00 
For the best Essay upon the Profits of Farm- 
ing and Gardening in New England, 25 00 
For the best Essay upon the most promising 
new Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
and their tasteful and effective arrange- — 
ment, . ‘ . ‘ . “ 25 
For the best Essay upon any Special Action 
of Fertilizers, illustrated by accurate ex- 
periments, 
For the best 


Essay upon Flowers for — 
Home, with lists of the best Annuals, 
Herbaceous Perennials, and ‘Bedding 
Plants,” and a comparison of the merits 
of these classes, - é . é 25 00 

The Committee state that, in offering 
these prizes, they desire to elicit new facts, 
and that in awarding a prize they will give 
the preference to an essay which adds to our 
stock of information, over a compendium of 
what is already known. 

The Essays are to be directed to ‘*Robert 
Manning, Secretary of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston,” 
and to be marked on the outside, ‘‘For the 
Committee on Publication and Discussion,” so 
as to be received by the first of November, in 
sealed envelopes, unsigned, but accompanied 
by the name of the writer in a separate sealed 
envelope. Notice will be given to successful 
competitors of the time for reading their Es- 
says. 

All the Society’s prizes are open to general 
competition. 





WHEN TO SKIM MILK. 

An esteemed correspondent at Essex, Vt., 
inquires when is the proper time to skim milk, 
and whether it is always desirable to remove 
the cream while the milk is sweet. Now this 
is a difficult question to answer in & few words, 
partly because there are so many other condi- 
tions connected with butter making, all of 
which may have an important bearing on the 
question. Under certain conditions, we would 
prefer to have cream sour when taken from 
the milk, or certainly very soon afterwards. 
There is, probably, no month in the year 
when dairymen are so much annoyed by bad 
behavior in cream as in November, and ata 
time, too, when the milk may be kept an in- 
definite length of time without souring. We 
might answer that, when milk inclines to keep 
sweet for a long time, we would prefer to have 
the conditions changed so that it should sour, 
and when it sours too readily, we would en- 
deavor to keep it sweet. In July and August, 
milk set in open pans without ice, and ina 
warm room, inclines to sour too soon, before 
the cream has time to rise completely. At 
this time we would change the conditions so 
that it shall keep sweet longer. In cold weath- 





er, the cream rises so slowly that it often be- 





comes bitter on the pans. Here more heat is 
wanted, even though it tends to sour the milk. 
So, we would say, in cold weather keep milk 
where it will tend to grow sour in forty-eight 
hours, and in hot weather keep it from souring 
in less time than twenty-four hours. 

We prefer to have milk that is set in open 
pans ready to skim in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, the year round, and just 
ready to sour when the cream is removed, but 
not really sour, nor thick, like curdled milk. 
We prefer to have cream slightly acid when it 
goes into the churn, summer and winter, be- 
cause it usually comes to butter more readily, 
while the quality is equally good as from per- 
fectly sweet cream. Milk that has become so 
sour as to curdle and remain in insoluble 
flakes will be caught in the butter in the form 
of white specks, much to its injury both in fla- 
vor and keeping qualities. Simple souring, in 
its early stages, is not injurious to cream for 
making good butter. 





Som Txsts or Ferrtimizers.—Commis- 
sioner Janes, of Georgia, sends us a pam- 


/phlet of 100 pages, containing a detailed re- 


port of ‘‘Results of the Soil Tests of Fertili- 
zers” for the year 1878, conducted under the 
direction of the Commissioner. From these 
tests it appears that composts, equal in val- 
ue to commercial fertilizers, can be made 
from cotton seed and other materials from 
home resources, at about one-fourth the cost 
of purchased fertilizers ; and the Commissioner 
urges planters to spend their spare time in 
collecting such material as may come within 
reach, and use that first before purchasing 
from abroad. Very sound advice this is, too. 
But when will Southern farmers learn that 
cotton seed is of more value as a food for an- 
imals than as a fertilizer, or better yet, that 
it may be used with much profit as a food, 
without very materially impairing its value as 
a fertilizer. There isa great deal yet to be 
learned about fertilizers, both North and 
South, and such menas Mr. Janes are doing a 
great work in this direction. 





ContTaGious PLEuRO-PNEUMONIA.—By or- 
der of Gov. Hoyt, Thomas J. Edge, Secreta- 
ry of the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, 
in company with Dr. Michener, veterinary 
surgeon to the Board, and Dr. Gadsden a dis- 
tinguished veterinarian of Philadelphia, re- 
cently visited a herd of cattle at Darby, near 
the latter city, where it had been reported 
that the disease known as contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia had broken out. They purchased 
a cow from the herd, and, having killed her, 
made a post mortem examination of the body, 
when they found positive proof of the exis- 
tence of the disease. One lung was as hard 
as a stone, and weighed thirty-seven pounds, 
while the other, which was comparatively 
healthy, weighed but five pounds. Other an- 
imals in the herd showed unmistakable signs 
of being similarly diseased. The disease also 
prevails to a limited extent in several of the 
neighboring towns. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HIstoRY OF THE TOWN OF SuTTON, MaAss., from 

1704 to 1876. Published by the Town. Svo., pp. 837. 
Illustrated with portraits and views of residences, 
&e. 

Until within a very recent period, but little at- 
tention has been given by the people of this coun- 
try to local annals and traditions. Town records 
and the registrations of births, marriages and 
deaths have been imperfectly made and carelessly 
preserved, and much valuable historical material 
lost beyond recovery. Within a few years, how- 
ever, a genuine interest has been aroused in the 
work of gathering up and preserving the scattered 
and decaying records of our fathers, especially in 
the older towns. The town of Sutton was founded 
after the Indian wars in this section of the country 
were virtually over, aud, like most of the inland 
towns of New England, was protected by its situa- 
tion from the actual shock of arms in the war of 
the Revolution. Its annals therefore record but 
little of the exciting or the heroic, but.from these 
records of town meetings and parish mectings, 
and these sketches and anecdotes of individual 
citizens, we can form a graphic picture of the so- 
cial, religious and political life of a New England 
agricultural community during the last one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years. Tothe old inhabitant 
of Sutton, the most valuable portion of the book 
will doubtless be the part devoted to “the Homes,” 
in which the attempt has been made, we should 
think, with a good degree of success, to give the 
history of every home in the place, with the names 
of its occupants from the first settlement of the 
town. To the general student, however, the chap- 
ters devoted to family genealogies will be of most 
use. Every publication of this kind adds greatly 
to the resources of the genealogist who is trying 
to unravel the tangled web of New England fam- 
ily history and relationship, and represents just so 
much gained in a branch of study which has been 
greatly neglected, and which, indeed, it has been 
fashionable to ridicule. In these days, however, 
when we think even our hogs and cattle worthy of 
a pedigree and a herd book register, it would seem 
that the study of our own descent and family con- 
nections should not be deemed trivial nor unworthy 
of attention. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SPRING SEEDING—IMPROVING PASTURES. 

Since I commenced farming for myself, some 
ten years ago, I have been not only a subscriber 
but a constant reader of the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER, and would say, without flattery, that I have 
found its pages contain the most practical, and the 
safest advice for the average farmer to follow, in 
the main, of any agricultural paper that comes 
under my notice. I read a good deal on the sub- 
ject every year, consequently I have come to look 
upon it as authority on farm matters. I wish to 
trouble you a little now with a few questions. I 
am engaged in dairy farming, and make grass 
raising a specialty ; cut most of my hay twice a 
year, top-dress and stock down in the fall, without 
grain, using herdsgrass seed liberally, adding a 
little clover in the spring. I am thinking of 
making what, for me, is a new departure, and try 
seeding in the spring, without grain, using some 
other variety of grass seed besides timothy and 
clover, as heretofore. My land is mostly high 
meadow, nearly “level and well adapted to grass. 
I have one and one-fourth acres that have been 
planted three years in succession, mostly to sugar 
beets and wurtzels, and well manured each year, 
and it is as good a piece of land for grass as I ever 
saw. I should like to sow on this a mixture of 
orchard grass, June or lawn grass, and Alsike 
clover. It will probably be some time in May, 
and perhaps quite late in the month, before this 
ground will be in a suitable condition to work, as 
the snow is quite deep, and to-day it is snowing, 
with very little indication of spring. I have also 
quite a number of acres of pasture, on which I cut 
the bushes last fall and burnt them on the ground, 
a kind of business I do more or less at every year, 
and then sow timothy and clover on the burnt 
places. Now, will you tell what you think about 
seeding the one and one-fourth acres, whether it 
will need any more manure at the time of seeding, 
as it is in a high state of cultivation? Also, 
whether it would be advisable to mix any other 
kind of seed with the timothy and clover for the 
pasture, and in what proportion, as it will have to 
take care of itself after sowing ? 

I cannot help adding that I regret the abolishing 
of our State Board of Agriculture, for I think the 
farmers of the State derived great benefit from 
their labors, and that it was worth all it cost. 
Hgping to hear from you early, I am yours, &c., 

est Barnet, Vt., April 12,1879. c. A. ©. 


Remarks.—Spring seeding without grain may 
be done very successfully if the conditions are all 
favorable, but this is so seldom the case that we 
do not recommend the practice for general adop- 
tion. Wehave sown a rich meadow, on the llth 
of April, to orchard grass and clover, and had it 
lodged and ready to mow on the 3d of July; a sec. 
ond crop still heavier by the first week in August, 
and the middle of September a third cutting that 
was much too heavy to remain on the ground 
through the winter. The conditions, however, were 
unusually favorable. The season was early, the 
grass came up and got a good start before hot 
weather came on, and the soil was moist and rich 
enough to ensure constant growth through the en- 
tire season. Ordinarily, spring sown grass is over- 
run with rank weeds which shade and overpower 
the grass nearly as badly as would a crop of grain, 
and unless the field is tolerably free from weed 
seeds we would not recommend spring seeding. 
Again the present season bids fair now to be a late 
one. The ground may not be ready for the seed 
much before June, and then if we have five or six 
weeks of hot, dry weather, the grass will not grow 
fast enough to shade the ground and keep it from 
drying up and baking hard. Latterly, we have pre- 
ferred seeding early in August or very late in 
July, after the extreme hot weather is past, and 
the days begin to grow shorter and the nights 
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HOLSTEIN HEIFER “MINNIE WINKLE.” 


In our number for January 25 we presented 
the portrait of a Holstein Bull owned by Mr. 
E. The portrait 
given above is that of a cow belonging to the 


Geo. Brown, Elgin, Ill. 
same importation. 
and brought to this country from North Hol- 
land, by Mr. Brown, in 1876. 

Col. Hoffman, of Horseheads, N. Y., 
of this breed, ‘‘That they are to-day the most 


says 


cooler. We should sow the field alluded to by our 
Vermont correspondent with oats or barley this 
spring, just as early as the soil can be put in good 
order, then cut the fodder when it is in bloom, and 
make it into good hay, after which the land should 
be ploughed, worked up fine, and spread over with 
a light dressing of manure to give the grass a start 
when young. The grain crop should certainly be 
ready to make into hay by the last of July, and 
then the seeding should be pushed ahead as rapidly 
August is nature’s month for seeding 
nearly all the grasses we cultivate. If you have 
never grown orchard grass we should certainly 
recommend a trial of it on a limited scale. You 
should allow for two bushels of seed per acre with 
one bushel of June or Kentucky blue grass, and if 
you put in six to fen pounds of red clover and 
three of Alsike, you will get a better crop of hay 
the first year of mowing. We have found it neces- 
sary to feed or clip off the grass the first fall, after 


as possible. 


sowing as above, on rich land, but care should be 
taken not to clip or feed it tooclose. Alsike clover 
makes excellent hay, but it has never remained 
long in a field with us, nor anywhere else, so far 
as we can learn. Most farmers consider clover un- 
fit for fall seeding, but if put in by the first of 
August it has always done well with us. Do not 
sow either red-top or timothy with orchard grass; 
they ripen so far apart that one or the other will 
be sacrificed in the harvesting. Keep the early 
and late varietics by themselves, then they can 
both be cut when in their best condition. For pas- 
ture we can recommend mixing early and late va- 
rieties, as the stock will see that the harvesting is 
done at the right time for each. Neither clover 
nor timothy are popular in this section as pasture 
grasses; the former is a biennial, and the latter 
lives but a few years, as the bulbs are pulled up by 
the stock when feeding. In Vermont, however, on 
rich, sandy-clay soils we have known it to hold in 
pastures, perhaps partly from re- 
Vermont farmers can hardly 


well, even in 
peated self-sowing. 
expect to learn very much of pastures from those 
living upon such poor ones as portions of eastern 
Massachusetts can show. 

CHEMICAL MANURES FOR POTATOES. 

Last year I planted an acre of potatoes, and ap- 
plied two bags of Stockbridge Potato Manure, at a 
cost of eleven dollars, including freight. Four- 
fifths of the manure I applied broadcast, and har- 
rowed itin. The other fifth was sufficient to drop 
in the hills over about two-fifths of the piece. 
About one-tenth of the hills failed to come up. 
From the acre I harvested ninety-three bushels of 
potatoes. If there had been no drought or potato 
bugs, I think I should have obtained 150 bushels. 
Perhaps if more of the manure had been applied in 
the hill the crop would have been better. E. J. Y. 

Acton, Me., April 16, 1879. 

RemMARKSs.—We have always hesitated to recom- 
mend putting concentrated manures in the hill, be- 
cause those unacquainted with their strength are 
almost sure to kill the seed by bringing it into too 
near contact with the fertilizer. Yet we find the 
most successful planters do use it very largely in 
the hill, especially for early potatoes, but they are 
particular to incorporate it very thoroughly with 
the the field. Early potatoes grow very 
quickly, and send their roots but a short distance 
the hills, so that what fertilizer they 
must be very near. Fertilizer sown broadcast on 
a potato field, planted with the rows 34 or 4 feet 
apart, would, quite likely, be nearly half wasted 
to the present crop, because the roots would never 
find the fertilizer until too late to be benefited by 
it. Inarecent conversation with one of the firm 
of the Bradley Fertilizer Company, he gave it as 
his opinion that nearly or quite all the fertilizer 
for hoed crops should be put in or very near the 
hills, yet he would mix it very thoroughly with 
the soil, say for eight or ten inches in every direc- 
tion from the centre of the hill. In using fertili- 
zer for potatoes, we should sow it in the furrows, 
and then draw a large cultivator tooth through, or 
even a small log, for the purpose of mixing it with 
the soil. We presume it would often pay to put 
the fertilizer on at two or three different times, at 
planting and then at the first and second hoeings. 
This would tend to prevent the killing of the seed 
by too liberal manuring, while in case of quick 
acting manure, the loss would be less from wash- 
ing than if it were all put inthe bottom of the fur- 
row at the start. We do believe in having the fer- 
tilizer over, rather than under the roots of the 
crop, and practice accordingly when convenient. 


soil of 


from use 


HOW TO CUT SEED POTATOES—FAILURE OF BROW- 
NELL BEAUTIES—APPLYING PARIS GREEN. 

From one pound of Burbank’s Seedling potatoes 
I raised last year ninety-two pounds, of which not 
more than two pounds were small ones. How 
would it do to plant half an acre with the seed cut 
to single eyes ¢ 

The Brownell’s Beauty potatoes are a failure 
here; they do not germinate. Last year I planted 
a peck and got less than half a dozen potatoes. 
In 1877, from a bushel planted, I raised but three 
Oy here can I get a good machine for applying 
Paris Green in flour or plaster? Please answer the 
above queries in the Farmer and oblige 

Carroll Co., N. H., 1879. 

ReMARKS.—Potatoes cut to single eyes and 
planted on land that is sufficiently fertile, will pro- 
duce a greater crop, according to the amount of 
seed planted, than in any other mode of field prac- 
tice. But unless the land is quite rich the sprouts 
will look very feeble when they first appear above 
ground, except those which start near the butt 
end of the potato. The eyes are so thick on the 
seed end that if only single ones are planted there 
is very little potato to give the sprout nourishment 
when it first starts. This is the only objection we 
know of to fine cutting of seed potatoes. 

The Brownell Beauty potatoes have never failed 
to germinate with us as well as other varieties. 
Think there must be some unfavorable conditions 
peculiar to your experiments, as this is the first 
complaint of the kind that has come to our notice. 
The Brownell is a late variety, and whoever plants 
them will have to fight bugs all summer. We pre- 
fer earlier sorts that are out of the way sooner. 
You can make a good sprinkler for Paris green by 
punching the bottom ofa fruit can or small tin 
pail full of holes, and tying or nailing it to a short 
shovel handle. Fill the pail part full of the prepa- 
ration, put onthe cover, and having covered the 
mouth and nostrils with a damp cloth, pass along 
the potato rows, giving the pail or “pepper box” a 
sudden jar or shake, over the centre of the hills, 
when the potatoes first break ground, or on the tips 
ofthe vines after they have attained some size. 
The young beetles go for the most tender leaves, 
and a little of the green, if eaten, is quite as effec- 
tual as more. You will, probably, find sprinklers 
and dusters advertised in their season, but this 
simple, homely affair will answer all purposes, if 
properly constructed and carefally used. 


E. J. Y¥. 


ABORTION—WEATHER NOTES. 
I would like to inquire of your Starksboro’ cor- 


respondent, whose cows are su from abor- 
tion, fy aptepen timothy mA ames hay 
and if he ever seen in the heads anything that 


She was dropped in 1874, | 





abundant milkers of any race known to | 
America, 1 consider a proven fact, without | 
doubters, among those who know, or who have | 
had the patience and perseverance to investi- | 
gate the subject fully. While, as beef pro- | 
ducers, they are doubtless not equal to the | 
Short Horns in quality, yet few will venture | 
to maintain that any of the dairy breeds are 

in any way their equal.” Col. H.’s record of 


appears like ergotin rye? As that is sometimes 


found in timothy, it has been suggested that the | 


eating of it with the hay would naturally cause 
just the difficulty he complained of. 


though the weather has often changed suddenly 
and rapidly, we have had but very littl warm 


mers a chance to commence sugar making yet. 

Yesterday, March 17th, snow fell nearly all day, 

and the sleighing is about as good as it has been 

any time this winter. This morning, March 18th, 

in many places in the valleys, the thermometer 

stood at zero or lower. W. I. 8. 
Roxbury, Vt., 1879. 


PEACH PROSPECTS. 

Peach trees promise an abundant crop at this 
date, even small trees two to three years old show 
no imperfect buds. The season late, no cun- 
tinued warm weather has swelled the fruit buds. 
So far, in proportion as peach trees in health are 
in existence, the peach crop promises to equal 
that of thirty years ago, in Middlesex county. 


is 


pay to seeka market—resembling the excess in 
our apple crop of 1876 and 1878. Last year hun- 


in Goffstown, N. H., as we witnessed Oct. Ist. 
They seldom fail of a crop on such high hill farms. 
Peach trees perfected a crop near the seashore last 
year, but this year the whole land may hope for 
peaches from the seashore to the Wachusett, Mo- 
nadnock and Unconunux Mountains. 
Jacon W. MANNING. 
Reading, Mass., April 21, 1879. 


BEET 8UGAR AGAIN. 
I feel much obliged for your answer inthe Farm- 


article nor the one referred to in the Farmer of 
February 22, gives all the information I desire. 
Can you givea description, in detail, of the ma- 
chinery and apparatus and also the process em- 
ployed in extracting the juice and manufacturing 
the sugar from beets? If the machinery is expen- 
sive, several farmers might club together and pro- 
cure the necessary apparatus, and if two hundred 
pounds of good sugarcan be made from a ton of 
beets, to know how it is done is certainly a matter 
of interest to the farmers of New England. 
H. 8. B. 

Fitchburg, Mass., April, 1879. 

ReMARKs.—It would not 
tempt to describe a beet sugar factory so that one 
entirely unacquainted with the manufacture of su- 
gar could, without other aid, go to work to build 

Pe . 
Such information can only be gained 


be practicable to at- 


and run one. 
by observation and study at a working factory. 





Tuomas’ SMOOTHING Harrow.— In the no- 
tice of this harrow, last week, the impression 
is given that the two horse harrow, of three 
sections, covers only six feet in width. 
is an error, as the sections are each over three 
feet wide. With its 72 teeth, the two horse 
harrow will smooth a strip ten feet wide. 
The agents, Messrs. Jos. Breck & Son, will 
send descriptive circulars to any address. 





Vigorous Growta.—Mr. Amos Hill, of 
Belmont, has left with us a specimen of vig- 
orous growth in the shape of a scion from a 
Bartlett pear tree, 7 feet 2 inches in length, 
the product of asingle season. Le will not 
equal it this year, unless the season hurries up 
and gets things started sooner than the pres- 





ent prospects give reason to expect. 


Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
HOME-MADE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Since the publication of my article on the 
above subject, in the Farmer of March Ist, 
I have received so many letters of inquiry 
about matters pertaining to the home manufac- 
ture of superphosphate, that I think I will 
answer some of the queries through your col- 
umns, for the benefit of others. 

First, I would advise every one to buy the 
materials of the nearest reliable dealer who 
will furnish them at reasonable prices. The 
bone is offered in Boston at $40 per ton, and 
sulphuric acid at 1} cents per pound by the 
carboy, and $1 50 for carboy extra, which 
may be returned. The acid should be of 66 
strength. Darling’s fine bone is advertised 
in the Farmer, and the other leading agri- 
cultural papers, and is as good as any, if not 
the best in the market. I would caution 
against attempting the home manufacture of 
superphosphate, unless the materials can be 
obtained of undoubted purity and at reason- 
ble prices. Few farmers are so situated that 
they can afford to pay over 24 cents per 

und for either bone or acid, delivered. 
‘arm produce is low now, and these materials 
must be bought low to make the use of them 
profitable. 

At these prices, the product, if not extend- 
ed with some absorbent, but used pure, will 
probably cost more per ton than Superphos- 
phate, in the market, but it will be much 
stronger than most of the brands offered. 1 
use a hoe to mix the materials in the tub, and 
if cleaned immediately, it will not injure it very 
much, but it will rust tools badly if left un- 
cleaned. I know of no practicable way of re- 
ducing bones as collected whole and raw on 
the farm. I have tried rotting them in ashes, 
but it is a slow and unsatisfactory way of dis- 
posing of them. It would be better to burn 
them, then pulverize and treat with acid, as 
described in the Farmer of March Ist, but in 
burning, as well as by rotting in ashes, we lose 
the 4 or 5 per cent. of nitrogen they contain. 
Composted with horse manure they will be 
partially reduced, or if spread on the land and 
ploughed in, they will, in time, become avail- 
able, and if one cannot get them ground, this 
is, perbaps, the best use that can be made of 
J. W. Prerce. 


them. 
W. Millbury, April 14, 1879. 





From our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

Paris, January 30, 1879. 
In Germany, as in France, much attention 
is being devoted to the relative general values 
of pure or half-blood Durhams. Opinion is in 
favor of the latter, as being less delicate, bet- 
ter milkers, and putting up flesh satistactorily. 
The great fault found with the herd book 
Durhams is that they exact too much care. 
Respecting the that pure Durhams are 
more liable to abortion than other breeds, it 
cannot be sustained on the Continent, for any 
race abnormally fattened is liable to the same 
drawback. Excessive fat weakens the genital 
organs and so induces sterility. There is an 
agitation on foot to induce the authorities con- 
nected with cattle shows to devote more se- 
rious attention to the ing of good 


Winter still lingers in the lap of spring, and | 
weather—in fact none warm enough to give far- | 


| of a variety of plants, imparts an agreeable 
| pertume to the butter. 


| evil, while the bad hay it chopped, sprinkled 


| weather many farmers tested the Scandina- 


At | 
that time a market was not found for all the crops; | 
much fruit rotted, so low was the price it did not | 


| the milk be cooked. 


dreds of bushels of peaches grew on Shirley Hill, | 
; . | where individuals have contracted the disease 


ER of March 8,to my questions in regard to the | 
manufacture of sugar from beets, but neither that | 





|; no 


This | 








milking cows, not only when in the heifer 


his herd shows that three thoroughbreds, four | 


years old and over, have averaged 10,673 Ibs. 
4 oz. milk, for the year ; three thoroughbreds, 
3 years old averaged 7997 lbs. 12 oz. for the | 
year; and three half-bloods, three years old, | 
averaged 7470 lbs. 6 oz. for the year. One 
of his cows gave 11,680 lbs. milk per year for 
three consecutive years. 


stage, but between the ages of three and eight 
years. 

Belgian farmers complain this season that 
their butter is bitter, and refused by custom- 
ers. The cause is not so much due to the 
turnip diet, which ever leaves a taste, but to 
meadow hay, badly saved. When good, such 
hay is excellent for milch cows, and consisting 


Replacing the roots 
by carrots, and changing the hay, remedy the 


for some hours with a brine, and then mixed 
with beet, potatoes, or other sliced roots, can 
be safely utilized. During the late severe 


vian process of making butter at a low tem- 
perature, and in several cases with success. 
Doctors differ ; veterinary surgeons in 
France declare that there is no danger to be 
apprehended from the consumption of milk 
from cows affected with the mouth disease, if 
The Belgians are strong- 
ly of the opposite opinion, and quote proots 


from partaking of cheeese and butter prepared 
from the milk of affected animals; the virus of 
the pustules was, evidently, not destroyed. 
Chere is not any difference of opinion as to 
non-ipjurious consequences resulting from 
eating the flesh of animals so diseased. Fire, 
as usual, purifies everything. Dairymen 
ought to be making rapid fortunes at present 
in Paris. Milk is the favorite food prescribed 
by doctors wherever it can be taken, and in 
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the unboiled state. ‘here are dairies that 
will guarantee to supply an invalid with milk 
constantly from the same cow, binding them- 
selves, as far as the season will permit, to sup- 
ply the cattle witha uniform food. In the 
apothecaries’ shops are notices setting forth 
that orders are taken to furnish milk from 
stated dairies—the latter publishing in the 
newspapers, once a month, the analyses of 
milk, by chemists of standing. 

Perhaps the most momentous question at 
this moment with French agriculturists is 
that of free trade and protection. ‘There is 
unanimity on the subject, though all lean 
vaguely to the reciprocity solution. Austra- 


| lia and South America have destroyed our 
| wool 


clips, say French farmers, and the 
United States promise to do the same for our 
cereals and meat. ‘‘Manufactured meat” is 
the cure of free traders, who, while objecting 
to any duty being placed on foreign grain, 
have not the same repulsion to putting a tax 
on imported meat. But asa large area of 
France unsuitable for pasturage, but 
adapted for wheat, the protectionists insist on 
a duty of three francs per cwt. on American 
grain, which is about the cost of the transport 
of that quantity across the Atlantic. Ibe 
consumer is inclined to wish for a plague on 
both the houses; for him, life never was so 
dear as now. One-half of the meat supply of 
the Paris markets comes from Russia, Austria, 
and Asia Minor. The average price of wheat 
here is 134 francs per cwt., while bran fetches 
from seven to nine. The following are the 
prices of afew other commodities per cwt. 
and in francs: oats, nine; potatoes, eleven ; 
barley the same; hay is forty-seven the ton ; 
the best butter four per lb. ; cheese, two do., 
and eggs two francs per dozen. Beef is 24 
francs per lb.; mutton, 14; veal, two, and 
pork, 14. There is no prospect of the price 
of meat diminishing, and it has been estab- 
lished, the more the consumption of meat in- 
creases, the less is the demand for bread. 

M. Stu p, @ German farmer, desiring to 
test the relative fattening qualities of rice and 
maize, tied up 18 bullocks, in November, 1877, 
in three lots of 7,6 and 5 beasts, respectively, 
and as nearly as possible under the same con- 
ditions as to age, weight, &c. The feeding 
was the same, save that the rations of grain, 
64 lbs. daily, and in the form of flour, con- 
sisted of maize, oats and rice. He found that 
eighty-five lbs. of the latter exercised the same 
nutritive effect as 100 lbs. of maize. He rec- 
ommended great care to be taken in purchas- 
ing the rice meal, as itis extensively falsified. 

In Algeria, the Arabs preserve their grain 
in hermetically closed furrows in the soil. 
The late M. Doyere, introduced the principle 
into France, by employing oblong cases in 
iron, placed in the soil, but in a position to 
allow of the grain having a fall to run out. In 
these longitudinal cisterns, there are two 
‘man holes,” to fill and empty, respectively. 
The grain must be matured and dried before 
being stored, and it will keep for years, unal- 
tered by evaporation or insects, if the exter- 
nal air be excluded. M. Velter, of the Cen- 
tral school of Arts and Manufactures, esti- 
mates at five per cent. the material loss re- 
sulting per year, from grain as ordinarily 
magazined. M. Bella extends the plan, to 
fitting up ground floors and cellars of out- 
offices, with rectangular sheet iron reservoirs, 
and thus quadruple the capacity of granaries, 
while securing the grain from atmospheric 
and other injuries. 

The ig ye of Boussingault, Stohmann 
& Co., have demonstrated that, while the 
urine of carnivorous animals is rich in phos- 
phoric acid, that of herbivorous animals has 
rarely any. Liebig accounted for the ab- 
sence by the alkalies of the urine being unable 
to dissolve the phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia. At the University of Leipsic, some 
experiments were recently executed to call 
in question Liebig’s explanation ; from which 
it follows that when an ore animal is 
submitted to its ordinary dietary, the liberated 

hosphoric acid is eliminated, not in the 
fiquid, but in the solid excrements. Vege- 
tables are very rich in alkalies, united with 
carbonic acid, which cannot dissolve the lime 
phosphates, und so allow its acid to pass off, 
but if phosphates of potassium be added to 
the forage the phosphoric will be eliminated 
freely in the urine. 

For ages, it has been known that solar light 
is indispensable to vegetation, and efforts have 
been several times made to secure the best 
conditions for plants exposed to solar ac- 
tion. The colors of plants have been modi- 
fied by moderating the intensity of the light 
to which they have been subjected; hence, 
resulted the experiments to determine what 
were the exact rays of light most directly 
beneficial to vegetation, as revealed by placin 

lants under glass of various colors. M ‘ Paul 
has continued experiments on the sub- 
ject, and while the problem is not exactly 
solved, he has demonstrated that they are the 
red rays which form the basis of the phenom- 
ena of vegetable life, transforming food, build- 
ing tissue, while the united rays that consti- 
tute white light, are not less essential for the 
a | existence of the plant. 
A. M, ix raises some very 


is 


sensible re- 
chemical 


self is the most reliable chemist for his 
soils’ composition and of the manures 
requisite to ameliorate them. He does 
not deny that a chemist can indicate the 
absence of potash.and phosphoric acid 
in the soil; he insists that manufacturers 
of fertilizers can only prepare the raw 
materials; their mixture ought to de- 
volve on the cultivator himself. ‘It is 
rarely that an ordinary farm has great 
diversities of soil, so M. Lacroix’s plan 
consists in staking off a few yards of a 
field, applying specimens of chemical 
manures under common conditions, and 
acting on the potent results. Failure 
will thus be obviated. He has by this 
means found out exactly what his mead- 
ows required, and has had a net in- 
crease on his expenditure in fertilizers, 
equal to 50 francs per acre. His expe- 
rience in applying the chemical manures 
is to scatter two-thirds of the quantity 
in April, for the first cutting of forage, 
and the remaining one-third ton dayo 
after that cutting has taken place. 

Taking advantage likely of the sleep 
of the phylloxera, may account for the 
industry inthe matter of cures. The 
main point is to destroy the bugs in the 
soil that eat the roots of the vines. 
Only sulphuret of carbon and inunda- 
tion affect this desideratum so far. In 
the department of Herault 30,000 acres 
of diseased vines have been treated with 
sulpho-carbonates, but without success. 
In that same region, and also in the 
south of France generally, sufferers have 
great confidence in the resistance of 
American stocks. 

The beet sugar making season is ter- 
minated, and has not been satisfactory. 
In 1877, the mean average richness of the 


| juice was 3.9 ; for the y ear just closed, it was on- 


ly 3.6. ‘The year 1879, in point of agricultural 
prosperity, cannot have much difliculty to sur- 
pass its predecessor ; it will witness important 
strides in the system of agricultural education, 
and also in the opening up of internal routes 
of communication, and the extension of a net- 
work of canals, ostensibly for irrigating pur 

poses. As for enhanced prices tor agricul- 
tural produce, these will be largely influenced 
by the treaties of commerce now under consid 

eration. French farmers on the whole, do not 
make more than 5 or 7 per cent., if so much, 
on the capital invested in their undertakings. 





Selections. 


THE CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-BEET. 


The beet-sugar enterprise in Maine seems 
in a promising way, and the farmers can re- 
ceive, this coming season, benefit trom the at- 
tempt. ‘he company, in order to encourage 
the growing of beets, pay the uniform price 
of $5.75 a ton for the beet, when delivered at 
any depot in the State; and this price makes 
the growing of beets the most profitable ot 
farm crops, provided the culture be under- 
stood, and attention be given to the condi- 
tions for success. 

The cropping capacity of the sugar-beet is 
not as great as is that of common mangolds ; 
and yet it is sufficiently large, and varies suf- 
ficiently, to offer inducements towards care in 
cultivation, and the exercise skill. In 
Silesia, the average crop is from nine to nine 
and one-half tons per acre; in Saxony, from 
eleven and three-fourths to twelve tons per 
acre, and exceptionally fifteen tons; in 
France, from nineteen to twenty tons per 
acre. dn Massachusetts, premium crops have 
been reported from six hundred to nine hun- 
dred and forty bushels per acre, or say eigh- 
teen to twenty-eight tons. In Maine, last 
year, we have heard of crops from twenty to 
thirty tons, or at that rate, per acre. 

The expense growing, according to 
Achard, is about sixty days’ work of man per 
acre, and in Russia is given at about forty 
days’ labor of man. The items of labor on 
the crop proper seem to be the sowing, sing- 
ling, four hoeings, and habvesting. This 
should be done largely by machine, although 
hand-labor must not be begrudged, when re- 
quired by the condition of the crop. 

The beet is a plant which, to be profitably 
grown, requires @ careful preparation of the 
land. The soil should be made deep by 
ploughing, be rendered friable by repeated 
stirrings, and the surface should be formed 
into a smooth seed-bed. If testimony is to be 
believed, scarcely too much attention can be 
given to these preliminary operations. The 
best soil is a deep, mellow, sandy loam, with 
a permeable subsoil. Te land requires to be 
well manured, and the manure well mingled 
with the soil; and an additional supply ot 
commercfl fertilizer, as 
phate, should be furnished to the drills, along 
with the seed. About sixteen pounds of seed 
per acre; and this should be planted in drills, 
about eight inches apart in the row, and the 
drills sufficiently far apart to admit cf one 
horse with implement to pass between. The 
nearer these drills are, the better for the 
sugar-yield, as the beets are dwarfed by 
crowding, and the smaller beets, say from one 
to one aad one-half pounds, are richer in 
sugar than those of two to three pounds weight. 
It will always be found desirable to plant this 
seed with a machine, of which there are many 
good kinds to be obtained. It is always well 
to plant considerable seed, so as to escape ac- 
cidents. When the beets are thinned, as they 
should be when about three-fourths inch bigh, 
the surplus plants can be removed more eco- 
mew ne than new plants can be grown in the 
vacant spaces. The depta to plant is from 
one-half inch to one inch. In Dr. .Grovven’s 
experiments, the plants from seed planted 
from five-eighths to one and one-eighth inches 
deep were always the most vigorous. The 
time for germination depends upon the mean 
temperature, and various other circumstances 
varying from three to twenty-two days. 

There is usually one hoeing or cultivating of 
the field before thinning, and then cultivations 
atter thinning. Like the corn plant, the beet 
plant requires frequent stirring of the soil 
during growth; and unless this be attended 
to, the farmer need not expect success. It is 
a maxim in Germany, that ‘* The beet requires 
much hoeing,” and again, ‘‘Hoeing makes su- 
gar.” Yet care must be exercised not to con- 
tinue the hoeing too late in the season. The 
beet plant usually makes leaves before it makes 
much root, and the leaves elaborate the car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, form pro- 
duct, and store the product in the root. 
Hence there are two stages of growth to be 
observed,—the first that of leaf growth, the 
second that of rcot growth. During the first 
stage, frequent cultivation is very beneficial ; 
but when the leaves are formed, then all cul- 
tivation should at once stop. 

In lifting the beets at harvest, a spade is 
used to loosen the earth and pry up the root, 
which is then freed from earth by knocking 
two roots together, and then thrown into a 
pile, the leaves having been first cut off by a 
strong blow with a long knife. The piles are 
then immediately covered with leaves for pro- 
tection from the sun, and to prevent the dry- 
ing effect of wind, so that the beets may not 
become wilted, which is prejudicial to their 
value to the manufacturer, as well! as diminish- 
ing in weight for the grower, who sells by the 
ton, and is therefore equally interested in pre- 
venting evaporation from taking place. Ma- 
ghinery has also been used for the digging, 
and its action is well spoken of. 

When the pulp trom the factory is returned 
to the soil, through the feeding to cattle and 
using the dung, the beet crop is not very ex- 
hausting; and a competent authority, T. T. 
Fubling, asserts that the substances restored to 
the soil by the manure resulting from the 
feeding of two thousand three hundred pounds 
of hay, together with the refuse or pulp, is 
sufficient to restore the fertility which the 
average crop has removed. 

Indeed, experience shows that a superphos- 
phate in the drill should generally be used, 
not only to hasten the early growth of the 
plant so as to push it ahead of dangers inci- 
dent to the young state, but it also acts spe- 
cifically in increasing the fibrous roots of the 
plant, and thus renders it better fitted to feed 
upon the plant-food in the land. 

The teachings of those who have written on 
beet-culture seem to furnish the following 
rules : 

1. Use stubble land. 

2. Use land of deep and permeable soil. 

3. Plough in the manure deeply, and barrow 
thoroughly. 

4. Use artificial fertilizer in the drill. 

5. Plant thickly, and as early as possible. 

6. Cultivate intensively, ¢. ¢., frequently 
and thoroughly. : 

7. Harvest as late as the season will allow. 

8. Prevent the roots from wilting after they 
are pulled. 

oP Market as early as possible after lifting. 
—Scientific Farmer. ; 
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ta” Lewiston cotton mills are now doing a 
better business than for several years. Sales 
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Farmers’ Directory, 


column are among the best and most reliable in the 
ct 


FERTILIZERS. 

mi. FB. ARNOLD & Co.,, 
Manufacturers of 

Fertilizers and Poultry Supplies. 


Send for our Circular before purchasing. 
Opfice 59 Blackstone Street, BOSTON, 


HARNESSES. 


ESTABLISHED 1819. 
SAMES BOYD & SONS, 
2 Federal St., Boston. 


and 
EVERY description. 


Manufacturers 


ISBURGH & WALEBKER, 
DEALERS IN 
Carriages, Harness, Saddles, &c. 
Ss, 10 and 12 East Street, Boston. 
Auction sales of Horses, Carrriages, &c., every Sat- 
urday, at 104 o'clock 


INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
AVRIL 1, 1879, CASH FUND, $367,000. 
Dividends paid on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
0 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent, 
8 Liabilities, $200,000; Surplus, 
his Company pays for damage by 
iny, where no marks of fire are visible. 
IskAKL W. MUNROR, Pres’t 
A. HOWLAND, Bec’y. ly16 


; 
ui the 


PAINTS, OILS, &e. 

GOULD & CO., 

OLLS, VARNISILES, 
Brushes, Colors, &c., 

69 & 71 Union Street, Boston, 
attention of Dealers, Painters, and Con- 
1 quantity, and lowest prices. 


PAINTS, 
Kalsomine, 


We 


suimers 


invite 
Best quality, ful 


PRODUCE, 


c¢. ¢. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION SMERCIIANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & SL Faneuil Hall Market. 
BOSTON, 


GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, &c., 

61 § 63 Quincy Market, and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Side Quincy Market, BOSTO NV. 


P. F. STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1CKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 


BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS; 

k sof ¢ ntr Produce—Vloultry in its Season. 


A ° 
tj 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 


Vo. M 


REAL ESTATE. 

GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
ENCLAND FARM ACENCY. 
5? Washington St., Boston. Pub- 
Farm Book. Obtained 
10 cents 


NEW 
il ild Building, 
Illustrated 


» mailed for 


Chapin's 
+7 


WOOL DEALERS, 


HORACE Hi, SOULE 

WOOL 

CONIMISSION YERCTIANTS, 
158 Federal Street, BOSTON. 


Consignments Solicited. 


& CoO., 





New England Farmer. 


LVI. 
AXAIV. 


Vol. 


Old Series. 
vel. 


New Series. 


1879, 


TERMS, 


INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 635 


, One Vear, cash in advance, 215 
Six Months, in advance, 
xpiration of year,... 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
ys of subscription 
vill be regarded tl cash in ad- 
payments after that time credited strictly 
vith above 


within t y alt 


e sume as 


ling magazines and 
i i rdered in con- 
FARMER 

s paid for new subscribers, 


circulara sent free to all ap 
their full name 
» add the State 

n of their 
tae post office 


change is to 


MONEY BY MAIL. 
have ud ») many complaints of losses by 
tall pe 


tal order, or by registered 


reons sending us 


itions to 


ATON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


B. P.-E 


34 Merchants Row, 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ecribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

WM. H. FROST, . » ROCKINGHAM, N. H. 
( z WorcCESTER, Mass. 
» MIDDLESEX, MASs. 
Bb . —— 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. W. CHEEVER,.... 


+» ORANGE, VT. 
» CHITTENDEN, VT. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 


paid ay 





General Hutelliqenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMB. 


Boyton arrived at New Orleans 


iternoon. 


He was badly tanned by 
is somewhat fatigued from the 


vas welcomed by large crowds 


river bank from Carrolton to the 
ge G. Barnard of the New 
York Supreme Court died Sunday. 


James Russell Lowell, although minister to 


(it orge 


pain, still holds his appointment as Smith 
fessor at Harvard of the French and Span- 
guages and literatures, and professor of 

He has 


the Government and will visit 


lettres. received a leave of 


belles 
absence from 
America during the summer. 

Woodbridge Odlin, a prominent citizen of 
Exeter, N. H., died suddenly of heart disease 
24. 
and died in less than three hours after his ar- 


April He had spent the winter in Boston 


rival at home. He has represented the town 
in the legislature, was president of the late 
Exeter Savings Bank, and a few years ago 
gave Phillips Academy of Exeter $20,000 to 
{ 


found an English branch. His age was seven- 
ty-four years. 

Mrs. Judith Peabody Daniels of George- 
town, sister of the late George Peabody, who 
died April 19, was the first teacher in the 
Merrimac Academy at East Bradford, estab- 
lished in 1821. She always filled a prominent 
position in the church and society at George- 
town, and it was through her influence mainly 
that her brother erected the memorial church 
in that town. She leaves one son, Geo. Pea- 
body Russell, who is a resident of England, 
having a home in the Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Bishop Edward R. Ames, D. D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in Bal- 
timore Friday morning, 25th. He was born 
at Athens, Ohio, May 20, 1806, and was edu- 
cated at Ohio University. He began to preach 
in 1830 and was appointed bishop in 1852. 
Since 1861 he has been a resident of Balti- 
more. His grandfather was chaplain at 
Valley Forge. 

Professor William B. Rogers of Boston has 
been elected president of the National Acade- 
my of Sx iences, to succeed Professor Joseph 
Professor O. C. Marsh 
was elected vice-president. 

P. Brownlow, late a cavalry 
officer in the Federal army, and son of ex- 
Senator Brownlow, died at his mother’s resi- 
dence at Knoxville, Tenn., on Saturday night. 

Hon. Rush Clark, of Iowa, Member of 
Congress, died very suddenly on Monday, 
having been ill less than 24 hours. He was 
about 45 years of age, and has been quite 
prominent in political affairs. This was his 


Henry, deceased. 


Gen. James 


second term in Congress. 

Gen. Alfred Sully, Colonel of the 21st In- 
fantry, died on Sunday. Gen. Sully had a 
long and distinguished career in the army, 
having seen much service in the field since his 
graduation from West Point in July, 1841. 
He served in the Seminole and Mexican wars, 
and in the Rebellion, and rose to be brevet 
Major General of Volunteers. Since 1867 he 
has been on special service under the Interior 
Department. 


ee 





ATTENTION is called to the advertisement in an- 
other column of H. B. Arnold & Co., 59 Blackstone 
St. This is a well-known establishment, and it 
possesses every facility for the most economical 
production of standard goods. 


Dealers in Farm Harnesses of 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

The town of Ipswich was visited by a seri- 
ous fire Saturday night, entailing a loss of 
from $18,000 to $20,000, upon which there 
was but a trifling insurance. The scene of 
the fire was in the immediate neighborhood of 
that portion of the town known as Damon's 
Mills, at the bridge, where the county road 
crosses Ipswich river. The locality of the 
fire was very thickly settled, embracing lum- 
ber mills, wheel-wright shops, carriage manu- 
factories, dwelling houses, &c. The barn of 
James Damon, in which the fire started, the 
wheelwright shop and blacksmith shop ot C. 
W. Chapman, the lumber yard and a wheel- 
wright shop owned by Mr. Damon, were de- 
stoyed. The fire was incendiary. 

Gorham, N. H., was visited by a destruc- 
tive fire on Monday. Nearly all of Exchange 
street was burned. Thirty families are home- 
less and twenty buildings were destroyed. 
Seventeen business firms were turned out of 
Loss fully $50,000. ‘The most thickly 
settled and business portion of the village is 
Nearly all the buildings are more or 
less insured. 

The large manufactory of the Vermont 
Shade Roller Company, Vergennes, Vt., was 
burned Tuesday morning. Total loss, $30,- 
000; insured $6750. & 
buil ders, in the basement, lost lumber, &c., 
E. H. Daniel's loss about 83000 ; 
insured $1000; Mack & Bartley, grocers, 


doors. 


gone. 


Daniels Emperor, 


uninsured. 


saved goods in damaged condition; insured 
$1000. 

At Rutland, Vt., April 26, a wooden building 
owned and occupied by J. & T. Caden, 
grocers, and a barn and two houses adjoining, 
owned by the same parties, were burned with 
most of their contents. Insurance, $10,090. 
The owners claim a loss of $15,000. 

Ripley & Stanley’s new steam mill, situated 
in Poultney, Vt., was entirely consumed by 
fire April Loss, $11,000; insured for 
$3500. 


25. 


A fire in New Britain, Conn., April 24, 
nearly destroyed Hicks & Pettis’s block, oc- 
cupied by Burritt’s dry goods store. Loss 
$11,000; insured $6000; Mrs. Arnold, milli- 
ner, loses $1500; insured for S600. 

Two dwelling-houses, five storehouses and 
contents were burned at Coscob, Conn., 23d. 
Loss $15,000; no insurance. 

A fire in the packing room of the United 
States Stamping Company at Portland, Conn., 
22d, did $30,000 worth of damage; insured. 

A fire near Howells, N. Y., on the Erie 
Railroad, 26th, burned eight cars of oil and 
six cars of wheat and a frame dwelling be- 
longing to C. H. Otis. Damage $20,000. 

The Mount Carbon rolling mill, two miles 
south of Pottsville, was entirely destroyed by 
fire April 23. It was owned by New York 
and Pottsville parties, and, including the ma- 
chinery, cost $250,000 and was not insured. 
rhe mill has been idle tor the past two years. 
The fire caught from a passing locomotive. 

A fire at Union City, Pa., 24th, destroyed 
Stranahan’s Block, Union City Hotel, and 
several stores. Loss, $60,000. 

The 
burned at 


residence of Alexander 


Pittsburg 


BB? 


King was 
April 24. The 


stables, containing ten blooded horses and six 


ras, 


cows, were also burned, including the horses. 
Loss $75,000; no insurance. 

At Chicago, Ill, 25th, Nos: 214 
Kinzie St., were completely gutted. 


to 215 
Loss 
about $78,000—partly insured. 

The Notre Dame Catholic University near 
South Bond, 
April 23. The college building, six stories 
high, Infirm Old Men’s Home, Music Hall 
and Mimin’s Hall were all entirely destroyed. 


Ind., was destroyed by fire 


The loss is estimated at $200,000; insurance 
$60,000; no lives lost. The institution was 
one of the largest of the kind in the West 
and was founded by Father Sorin, chief of the 
order of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
whose headquarters are in Paris. Emperor 
Napoleon was a warm friend of the institution 
and made it several fine presents, including a 
chime of bells, one of the largest on the con- 
tinent. 





Toe Wortaston DisastEr—Convietion 
of Conductor Hartwell.—The trial of Chas. H. 
Hartwell, charged with the chief responsibility 
for the fatal disaster on the Old Colony Rail- 
road at Wollaston, last October, was held at 
Dedham, last week, and resulted in a verdict 
of guilty of manslaughter. The case, says the 
Journal, is the first of the kind that has been 
tried in New England, and probably the sec- 
ond in the country. The verdict of guilty of 
manslaughter against Mr. Hartweil will gener- 
ally be considered as just, whatever may be 
the disposition of the public mind to sympa- 
thize with Mr. Hartwell, who is the victim of 
thoughtlessness. But however much we may 
deplore the hard fate of Mr. Hartwell, who 
appears to be a well disposed man, the offi- 
cers of the law must take cognizance of such 
as real offences against the 
Statistics 


short-comings 
of the traveling public. 
show that the most of our railroad 


safety 
accidents 
result from the carelessness of employes, and 
that seven-eighths of them can be avoided by 


the exercise of unremitting vigilance. 





A 
representative 
last week challenged Senator Logan to fight a 
duel. 
gan’s denouncing as false and slanderous a 


Durt Prorposep.—Col. W. M. Lowe, 


to Congress from Alabama, 
The occasion of the challenge was Lo- 


statement said to have been made by Lowe to 
the effect that he [Logan] had raised military 
companies for Confederate service during the 
war. Logan entirely ignored the challenge, 
and Mr. Lowe publishes the one-sided corres- 
pondence, as a means of ‘‘posting” the Sena- 
tor, in accordance with the ‘‘code of honor.” 
rhere are few in this part of the country who 
will not honor Senator Logan for his refusal 
to take part in a duel, in defiance of the law 
and public opinion. His courage needs no 
such attestation. 





Tue New Srocxk Specvuiations.—The new 
combination method of operating in stocks which 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers, N. Y., have in- 
augurated, is attracting unusual attention in finan- 
cial circles, by reason of its remarkable success. 
A customer in Providence invested nine times, and 
made over $5000 in three months, by using $50 to 
$500 capital. By this system, orders from thou- 
sands of customers, in various sums, are pooled 
into one immense capital, and operated as a mighty 
whole, thus giving to each shareholder all the ad- 
vantages of vast capital and shrewdest skill. Prof- 
its are divided every 30 days. Any amount from 
$10 to $75,000 can be used in Messrs. Lawrence & 
Co.’s combinations with equal *proportionate suc- 
cess. $15 will make $75 profit in the month. $200 
will return $1600, or 8 per cent. on the stock, and 
so on as the market varies. The new circular gives 
“two unerring rules for success,” and shows how 
any one can operate profitably. Mailed free. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds 
supplied. Apply to Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 57 
Exchange Place, N. Y. 





Tue Great ExceLience or Cocoa and its va- 
rious preparations as a beverage, not only for in- 
valids or persons in delieate health, but also for 
the robust and those engaged in laborious occupa- 
tions, is almost universally conceded; and the 
public is now only interested to know which to se- 
lect of the different makes offered for their ap- 
sroval. Those purchasing the goods of Walter 
Saker & Co., cannot go nay 6 For ninety-nine 
years this prominent house has adhered to the 
principle on which it was started,—to make only 
the best,—and its wonderful success is only com- 
mensurate with its constant efforts to be in the van 
in adopting all new and valuable improvements in 
machinery or process of manufacture at once. 
Their long series of first premiums over all com- 
petitors in the various world’s exhibitions, ending 
with the gold medal at Paris in 1878, is a record of 
which Americans, generally, may be proud, as 
well as the old firm which has gained such an hon- 
orable position in a leading industry. 





THE CROWNING DISCOVERY. 


All the “phones” of this phonetic age are sur- 
passed in practical benefit to mankind, by the dis- 
covery of Allan’s Anti-Fat, the great and only 
known remedy for obesity, or corpulency. It pro- 
duces no weakness or other unpleasant or injuri- 
ous effect, its action being simply confined to regu- 
lating digestion, and preventing an undue assimila- 
tion of the carbonaceous, or flesh-producing 
elements of the food. Sold by druggists. 

Eviswortn, Kan., July 13th, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Centlemen—Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. Yours sonpeetiny : 

ns. TAYLOR. 





ADVERTISING CuEAts.—It has become 80 com- 
mon to write the beginning of an elegant, interest- 
ing article and then run it into some advertisement 
that we avoid all such cheats and simply call at- 
tention to the merits of Hop Bitters in as plain 
honest terms as possible, to induce people to give 
them one trial, as no one who knows thelr value 
will ever use anything else. 





Extis’s Sravin Cure is becoming quite a cele- 





remedy among horsemen, 








Tue State Rerorm Scnoor at Lancas- 
TeR.—There is a proposition before the 
Legislature to close the State Reform School 
for Girls at Lancaster. A bill looking to that 
end has been reported by the Retrenchment 
Committee, and has been referred to the 
Committee on Public Charitable Institutions, 
and it is expected to pass. The failure of the 
school is to be attributed to the fact that 
whereas the original intention of its founders 
was to care for and reform unfortunate girls 
not thoroughly depraved, the percentage of 
positively hardened female sinners has been 
too large for the theory to reform of that was 
adopted. P.S.—The bill has failed to pass. 





MINING Duisaster—Fortunate Escape.—On 
Tuesday night, 22d, a portion of colliery No. 10, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., caved in, confining six men and 
a boy. Measures were at once taken to rescue the 
imprisoned men, and after five days hard work. 
and digging a distance of 1200 feet, the relief gang 
succeeded in rescuing all the men, who were taken 
out alive and well. They had built a fire and sus- 
tained themselves on the meat of a mule which 
was caught with them in the fall. A stream of 
water running through the mine quenched thirst. 
They were found in good condition having suffered 
very little from the confinement. 





Cuew Jackson's Best Sweet Navy Tobacco. 





Hliscellancous Stems. - 


t# The Penobscot river is now open for 
navigation, after having been closed 126 days. 


te Navigation will probably be resumed 
on Lake Champlain May 1, which is about one 
month later than last year. 


tA couple of rods of the track of the 
Southeastern Railway at ‘Troy, Vt., were 
washed away by a freshet. 


te The libel suit of Rev. Mr. Lothrop v. 
the Springfield Ltepublican terminated im a 
verdict of $1000 against that paper. 


te Lucius Nims, a prominent citizen of 
Greenfield, one time a County Commissioner, 
and often Selectman, died a few days ago. 


t@ Thus far 6000 negro emigrants have 
passed through St. Louis on their way to 
Kansas. 


te The St. Albans butter market was dull 
on ‘Tuesday and prices the same as previous 
week, from 12 to 16 cents per pound. 


te John C. Cheney, a temperance lecturer, 
25 years old, pleaded guilty at Northampton, 
24th, to having three wives, and was bound 
over in $800 and committed. 


€e Saturday was Memorial Day in Georgia. 
At Columbus a Confederate monument was 
dedicated, Governor Colquitt delivering the 
address. 


te Heavy rains in Texas have caused se- 
rious floods. Railways have been washed and 
traflic interrupted. At Houston a great deal 
of damage was caused by the destruction of 
bridges, warehouses, Xe. 

t> John W. Clark, Postmaster at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., attempted last week, without legal 
papers, to recover troma truckman a wagon 
claimed by Clark. The truckman resisted 
and Mr. Clark was painfully injured. 


te The cotton waste storehouse and press 
of Samuel Blaisdell, Jr., at Chicopee, were 
burned Monday, by the dust igniting from a 
gas jet. Insurance about $4700, which will 
not cover the loss. 


[@ Sunday night a house and barn two 

les fr Ware he Palme 1, for- 
mies trom are, on the almer road, for 
merly belonging to Robert Tucker, were 
burned with 13 cows, 2 horses, and everything 
on the place. Insured $2900. 

te An exodus of the French population 
has commenced. Every train from Sorel, 
Quebec, is laden with old and young, going 
to factories in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts to seek employment. 


te Alexander Cohen, who mysteriously 
disappeared from Milwaukee recently, and 
was supposed to have committed suicide, is 
now believed to have fled because of forgeries 
which he committed, amounting to over $12,- 
OUD, 


t= The next annual exhibition of the York 
County (Me.) Agricultural Society will be 
held in Berwick Sept. 23, 24 and 25. The 
towns of Somersworth and Rollinsferd, New 
Hampshire, will be invited to parti/gpate in 
the exhibition. a 


ty In Lawrence, Thursday evening, 24th, 
an insane woman attempted to assassinate 
Father Coleman, one of the Augustinian 
fathers. while he was holding a service at St. 
Mary’s church, but she was prevented from 
carrying out her purpose by persons present. 


te The third trial of Dr. Livingston, ex- 
agent at Crow Creek Indian Agency, ended at 
Yankton, D. T., Sunday morning in his ac- 
quittal by the jury. The trial lasted eight 
days. The charge was the issuance of a 
fraudulent pay-roll. 


te A disagreeable tramp, who is known as 
James Tully, made himself obnoxious Wednes- 
day night, 25d, at Milton, by endeavoring to 
force his way into the Town Farm building, 
severely assaulting the officer with a billet of 
In return the officer shot the fellow 
He was alive at last accounts. 


wor rd . 
four times. 


te Peter E. Stevens murdered his wife 
and was found guilty of manslaughter by a 
Chicago jury. While the prisoner was leav- 
ing the court room Sunday morning bis 
mother-in-law sought to avenge her daughter’s 
death and attempted to blow out her murder- 
er’s brains, but the pistol missed fire. 


w At Hyde Park, Vt., April 23, the 
Morrisville Hotel, A. J. Robbins, proprietor, 
was burned. The house was entirely con- 
sumed, the furniture mostly saved. ‘The sev- 
eral guests escaped with difficulty, sacrificing 
their baggage in most instances. Insurance 
on hotel and furniture, $2200; loss $3000. 


t@ Henry Lovejoy, station agent in the 
employ of the Central Vermont Railway and 
agent of the United States and Canada Ex- 
press Company at Cuttingsville, Vt., has been 
arrested and jailed for embezzlement. When 
arrested, on the 25th, he made an attempt to 
escape, but was recaptured by the Sheriff. 

te” The Executive Committee of the Free- 
man’s State Central Committee of Topeka, 
Kansas, has issued an appeal to the citizens 
throughout the State to organize aid societies 
for raising money, food and clothing for the 
relief of the destitute colored people from the 
South now arriving in Kansas. 


t@ The snow storm of the 18th was re- 
markably severe in Western Massachusetts. 
On the hills of Berkshire and Western Hamp- 
shire the snow fell from 15 inches to 2 feet, 
according to locality. Some of the main 
roads were not opened for two days, and it 
was by far the heaviest storm of the season. 


te The Connecticut river and its tributa- 
ries are open and river men have commenced 
rolling in the lumber. About fifty million 
goes into the Connecticut river and twenty 
millions into the Androscoggin, in Coos coun- 
ty. This is the largest amount ever put in 
during one season. The value of it is from 
five to six dollars per thousand. 


te Peter Sullivan, an old man living in a 
retired place in Chicopee, was burned to 
death, together with his house and barn, on 
Friday afternoon, 25th. His wife had emptied 
ashes in the yard, and the wind blew a live 
coal into some loose fodder, which set the 
barn on fire and then the house. ‘The build- 
ings were insured for $1000. 


t# The roads were impassable at Savoy, 
Mass., for some time after the recent snow 
storm. ‘The postmaster walked 16 miles, 
breaking his own roads, after the mails, and 
another man had to carry hay on his shoulders 
nearly five miles to keep three head of cattle 
from starving, the supply being very small in 
the section. 


te At Hartford, Ct., April 23, the jury in 
the case of Allen, the burglar, who was an ac- 
complice with Hamlin in the killing of Watch- 
man Shipman at the State Prison in Wethers- 
field in 1877, brought in a verdict of murder 
in the first degree. A former jury disagreed, 
standing 8 to 4 for acquittal. Notice ofa 
motion in arrest of judgment was made. 


te The steamer Albert arrived at Pictou 
Monday from the Magdalen Islands. Seal 
hunting on the shore ice had been very good ; 
15,000 young seals were captured and landed 
en the islands. Fifteen schooners were fitted 
out for the gulf seal fishery. Six returned 
with 3400 large seals, and reported the others 
as doing well. 


tw A dispatch from Woodsville, N. H., 
April 28, says it has been raining all night 
and the Connecticut river banks are full, with 
the water rising fast. A washout is reported 
at Barton Landing, Vt., and the Boston and 
Montreal night trains cannot get through. 
Should it continue raining 24 hours we shall 
have the highest water for years. Snow is 
from two to four feet deep in the woods. 


te At Rutland, Vt., April 23, the saw, 
shingie and grist mills of George L. Rus- 
sell, two miles north of this village, were 
fired by boys playing with matches, during the 
revalence of a high wind, and, together with 
feet of lumber, were totally consumed. 

A house and barn near by, owned by Parker 
Kinsman and occupied by two French fami- 
lies, and a house owned by Geo. E. Graves, 
half a mile distant, with two neighboring 
houses owned by Benj. Capron, were burnt. 
The losses are much larger than the insur- 





ance. 





Business Yotices. 








WELCOME, 
Now the cold winter’s reign is o’er, 
Gratefal we welcome spring once more ; 
oes forth to till the field, 
And sow the seed his bread shall yield. 
On every side may now be seen 
The hills and plains enrolled in green; 
The forests echo with the son 
Of birds that in their branches throng. 
The boys who now desire new “Clothes,” 
May tind a welcome at FENNO's, 
“Who'll Suit” them from the head to feet, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 

To the Consumptive.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any 
aoe | complaint, or even those who are in Fecided 

Jonsumption, by no means despair. There is a safe 
und sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. “ Wil- 
bor’s Compound of Cod-Liver Oil and Lime,” without 

ssessing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as 
heretofore used, is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime 
with a healing property which renders the Oil doubly 
efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy 
shown to those who desire to see them. Sold by A. 
B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 





The changing seasons always demand of us 
some attention to our health. Not a cure all—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—but a remedy just suited to loss of appe- 
tite, debility and the languor peculiar to this season. 
A medicine whose merit meets the approval of those 
who have used it. Composed of those roots, barks 
and herbs, which are known to all as best for these 
troubles. ‘‘Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. Send for 
one. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 5tls 





A CARD, 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This yr remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., New York City. ly? 

REFRIGERATORS —Zinc-Lined, turned legs 
and slate shelves $2—20 patterns at one-half price. 
OSGOOD’S, Masonic Temple. 


ELEGANT walnut, marble-top Chamber Sets, 
$35; hair cloth Parlor Sets, $35. OSGOOD’S, Masonic 
Temple. 


ELEGANT raw ailk or hair cloth Parlor Sets only 
$38—one-third price. OSGOOD, 183 Tremont St. 


Paper-Hangings—Beautiful new styles, 6 cents 
aroll. Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont St. 3m15 


Blavriages and D 





MARRIED. 


In this city, April 23, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, 
D. D., Mr. Robert D. Thompson to Miss Julia F. Bla- 
ney. 

April 23, by Rev. F. B. Dickinson, Andrew McArthur 
to Beatrice M. Turner, of Somerville. 

April 23, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Wm, A. McKen- 
ney to Miss Helen L. Potter. 

April 23, by Rev. Dr. Withrow, Geo. E. Slack to 
Mrs. Helena B. Russell, both of Malden. 

April 24, by Rev. Dr. Lorimer, Mr. Geo. E. Whall to 
Miss Hettie H. Claflin. 

April 24, by his grace Archbishop Williams, Orray 
A. Taft, Jr., of Providence, R. I., to Lydia Bowman 
Edwards, daughter of Edmund J. Baker, Esq. 

April 24, by Rev. John F. W. Ware, Arthur G. Ben- 
nett to Jane 8. Bryant. 

April 24, by Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, Alexander 8. Porter 
to Frances W., daughter of the late Hon. Luther 8. 
Cushing. 

April 29, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. D., Mr. 
Wm. Henry White, of Burlington, Mass., to Miss 
Margaret Jane Balfour, of Brookline. 

April 24, by Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, Wm. T. Bramhall 
to Adeline H., daughter of Nathan Crowell. 

April 24, by Kev. F. A. Warfield, Roger E. deGuis- 
ecard of New York, to Annie M., daughter of the late 
Wm. D. Eaton. 

In Charlestown, April 24, by Rev. Warren H. Cud 
worth, Mr. James C. Palmer to Miss Addie R. Pills 
bury. April 24, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs to Miss Ellen Kelly. 

In Charlestown, April 27, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, 
John Manton to Eliza H. Haskell. 

In East Boston, April 28, by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. Wm. Coburn to Miss Emma Grinnell. 

In Grantville, April 24, by Rev. A. B. Vorse, Herbert 
Dix Kingsbury to Susie Harriet Shaw. 

In Hyde Park, April 24, by Rev. J. B. Davis, Dr. E 
8S. Warner, of New York, to Emma A., daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 

In Harwichport, April 24, by Kev. J. H. Vineent, 
Mr. Benj. Nickerson, of South Harwich, to Miss Susie 
D. Phillips. 

In Swampscott, April 24, by Rey. Geo. A. Jackson, 
Chas. F. Baker, of Fitchburg, to Henrietta Woods. 

In Waketield, April 28, by Rev. Quincy Whitney, R. 
Rollo Grant, of Sandusky, O., to Annie Louise Baker. 

In Littleton, April 22, by Rev. J. W. Winkley, J. 
M. Dix, of this city, to Emma C., daughter of Henry 
T. Taylor, Esq. 

In Lebanon, N. 
Mr. Chas. H. French, of Peterboro’, 
Edna L. Bradley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H., April 22, by Rev. J. M. Dutton, 
N. H., to Miss 





DIED. 


April 21, Charles R. Alley, Jr., 35 yrs. 

April 23, Kirk Boott, 60 yrs. 

April 24, Abbie P., wife of George Johnson, 25 yrs 
10 mos. 

April 24, Allen Dupee, 54 yrs 6 mos. 

April 25, Samuel Pierse Long, 81 yrs. 

April 25, George W. Mitchell, 55 yrs. 

April 24, Wm. Kelly, 63 yrs 6 mos. 

In South Boston, April 25, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Tobin, 72 yrs. April 27, Eliza, wife of the late Thomas 
Barr, 78 yrs. 

In Boston Highlands, April 22, Mrs. Martha A., wife 
of Dr. H. G. Morse, 48 yrs. 

* In Roxbury, April 23, Caleb 8. Emery, 69 yrs 4 mos. 

In East Boston, April 24, Capt. Wm. Kelley, former- 
ly a Boston pilot, 63 yrs. 

In East Boston, April 28, Dr. Wm. Bushnell, 78 yrs. 

In Roxbury, April 27, Mary Ann Coughlin, 58 yrs 
2 mos. 

In Brookline, April 23, Howard S. William, 54 yrs. 

In Cambridge, April 27, Capt. Lemuel Kempton, 58 
yrs. April 25, Mrs. Lydia Mann, 81 yrs 8 mos. 

In North Cambridge, April 21, Walter Billings, son 
of J. C. Lund, 23 yrs 2 mos. 

In Cambridgeport, April 27, Mrs. E. 
yrs 5 mos. 

In Somerville, April 23, Miss Harriet N. K. Davis, 
30 yrs 6 mos. 

In Medford, April 23, Julia M., youngest child of 
Edmund Crouch, 21 yrs 1 mo. 

In Winchester, April 24, Dr. Chas. E. Sanborn, 38. 

in Arlington, April 25, Lucy Tafts, widow of Ammi 
Catter, 70 yrs. 

In Newburyport, April 21, Miss Mary E. Hayes, 36 
yrs 7mos. April 22, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Capt. Sam’l 
Merrill, 77 yrs. 

In Hamilton, April 23, Thomas S. Huckins, $8 yrs. 

In Natick, April 13, Mrs. Eliza Ross, formerly of this 
city, 77 yrs 5 mos. 

In Newtonville, April 23, Chas. Dexter Sanger, 66. 

In Newton, April 25, May Steven, 27 yrs. 

In Waltham, April 23, Miss Minnie P. Wright, 19 
yrs 4 mos. 

In Glenwood, April 
yrs 10 mos. 

In Millbury, April 21, Dea. Horace Armsby, 70 yrs. 

In East Holliston, April 23, Dea. Nichols Litchfield, 
73 yrs 9 mos. 

n Bellingham, April 
Rey. J. T. Massey, 62 yrs. 

In New Bedford, April 22, Lydia A. A., wife of the 
late Wm. H. H. Pray, 62 yrs. 

In Provincetown, April 25, Capt. Edmund Smith, 49. 

In Sheffield, April 24, Dr. H. F. Train, 59 yrs. 

In Salem, April 26, Dr. A. J. Thompson, 55 yrs. 

In Worcester, April 23, Mary Haywood, daughter of 
Thomas L. Nelson, 18 yrs 7 mos. 

In South Abington, April 21, Mrs. Stetson, widow 
of Peleg Stetson, 80 yrs. 

In Northampton, Major Wm. Parsons, 87 yrs. 

In East Milton, April 27, John M. Smith, 56 yrs. 

In West Newton, April 25, Roxey, widow of Luke 
Robinson, of Watertown, 91 yrs 3 mos. 

In W. Somerville, Levi Russell, 67 yrs 8 mos. 

In Wareham, April 26, Mrs. Hannah R. Chipman, 
81 yrs 4 mos. 

In Lexington, March 20, Mr. Wm. Grover, 82 yrs 5 
mos. 

In Lowell, April 27, Sophia, wife of Wm. Heath, 70 
yrs 7 mos. 

In Stow, April 21, Col. Elijah Hale, 90 yrs 9 mos. 

In Londonderry, N. H., April 27, Mrs. Martha 
(Dickey) Boyd, 9&8 yrs 8 mos. 

In Montpelier, Vt., April 26, Orrin Pitkin, 76 yrs. 

In Woodstock, Vt., April 25, Mrs. Esther D., widow 
of Chas. Dana, of Brighton, 84 yrs. 


F. Webber, 31 


23, Mrs. Susan C. Bellows, 48 


23, Mrs. Catherine, wife of 





a> Persons ordering articles’ advertised in 
will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
the advertisement in 


FARMER. 





New Advertisements. 


HARNESSES. 


PORTLAND TPTARNESSES. 
Manufactory No. 8 Faneuil Hall Square. 
18tis8 HENRY DUNN & SON. 

—LUFKIN’S— 


SWIVEL PLOW 
Ew 


The only plough on 
which land wings are 
used, making it cut 
wider and deeper with 
less draft than any other 
pone in use. It may 
» used without the 
wings in rocky land. It is offered at builder's cost to 
the tirst purchasers in towns where agencies are not 
established. Fully warranted. send for circulars. 
Agents wanted. C.M. LUFKIN, Alstead, N. H. 2ti8 


H. B. ARNOLD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fertilizers, 


NITROGENOUS PHOSPHATE, 


Arnold’s Complete Fertilizer, 
STANDARD GROUND BONE. 


Quality Guaranteed, and prices to 
suit the Times. 


aie tee, 59 Blackstone St., Boston, 


MATCHLESS 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





— So : 
STILL UNMATCHED! 

HE ONLY PLOW MADE WITIL THE 

celebrated Holbrook, Howe Nourse 

patent mould board, admitted by long use to be su- 

perior to all others, and the only one made on correct 


‘inci . Acknowledged everywhere to be the 
ania Swivel Plow of America. Offered for the 


season of 1879, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Send for Circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
2teop18 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 
Are prepared to sell the Thomas Smoothing Harrow 
at lowest market rate. l1stf 
FOR THR 


VALUABLE INFORMATION raid 


tant discovery yet made in Agsouttare. Without any 
PO: sik of SARL 
. ce. ing but tii 
POTA Costs nothing but time 
jrections pm 
crop, Isala 


pring the 
etl parable afer tral nati of 











STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
tly on hand nr Oa aoe 


ly28 95 Foundry Street, South Boston, 











Gold 


Medal, Paris, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & C0.’S 
‘CHOCOLATES, 


BROMA, 


PREPARED COCOA, 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they are 
noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


6teow18 


Delicious qualities. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 





TREES. 


1000 Extra Pear trees 
5000 Peach trees, New England grown. 
5000 3 yrs. La Versailles Currants. 
5000 Raspberries, new varieties. 

Also, Ornamental trees in variety, at very low prices. 


J.D. BRADLEE & CO., 140 Federal St., Boston. 3t18 | 


Sprague Mowing Machine. 


E CONTINUE TO FILL 
for our one and two Horse Mowing Machines, 
and extra parts of same promptly. Send for price list to 
SPRAGUE MOWING MACHINE co., 
April 22d, 1879. 4tis Providence, R. I. 





1300 Oliver’s Chilled Plows sold 
in New England in 14 months. 
Any of these 
Plows can be 
returned at our 
expense, if not 
the best Plow 
in the market 


for all kinds of 


land. 
CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 
WHITTEMORE BROGS., 


3tis 128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 North Market St., Boston, 


Offer for sale a carefully selected stock of Grass Seed, 
Timothy, Clover and Ked Top, and at hard-pan prices. 
lstf 


$77 
-Fuuiss§pavinGure. 


SPAVIN, SPLINT, 
CURB, RINGBONE, 


And all Enlargements 


PROMPTLY CURED, 
Without Spot or Blemish 
ELLIS’S SPAVIN CURE. 


For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 38 Hanover St.; GILMAN BROs., No. 307 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 

If you cannot obtain the Spavin Cure of your Drug 
gist, it will be sent, free of charges, on receipt of price, 
$2.00 per bottle, on addressing the Proprietor. Test 
mopials of cures will be sent, upon application. 


JOHN H. ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 


P. O. Box 1448. 





A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. ly18 











TRUTHS. 


Hop Pitters are the Purest and 
est Bitters ever made. 

They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, 
Mandrake and Dandelion, —ilie oldest, best, 
and most valuable medicines in the world and 
contain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other Bitters, being the greatest Blood Pu- 
rifier, Fiver Regulator, and Life and Health 
Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health 
can possibly long exist where these Bitters are 
used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and 
infirm. To all whose employments cause irregu- 
larity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who re- 
quire an Appetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, 
tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating. 

No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait until you are sick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may 
save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so 
doing. 8° $500.49 will be paid for a case 
they will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer yourself or let your friends suffer, 
but use and ure them to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medi 
cine ever made; the “Inwalid’s Friend and 
Hope,” and no person or family should be with- 
outthem. Try the Bitters to-day. 

Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Offer a full assortment of Share’s, A, Square, Hinge 
and Geddes Harrows at bottom prices. Ist 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 

NCLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH ELEC- 

"4 PRIOCLAN,. Speoialties : Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Kidney Troubles, Indigestion, and Chrontc Diseases 
of Women and Children. The Doctor has a few reme- 
dies outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public. These are: her Improved 
Hygienic Plasters and Powders, which will positively 
cure Rheumatism or Neuralgia, located in any part of 
the system; her Aidney Remedy; and her External 
Application for Indigestion. HYGIENIC RETREAT, 
So. Weymouth, Mass. 

Office, 28 Winter St., Boston, where may be found 
her Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, 
Urinals, Syringes, ete., ete. 1 mbilical Trusses made 
to order. Send stamp for circular. 13t17 

Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no 3 alike, name in 
8 Gold & Jet, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


26112” 7 
a month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
77 Outfit free. SHAW & CO., Augusta, Me. ly5 
SEND 25 CENTS TO ROSS & CO., 
YORTHFIELD, MASS., FOR THE ROSS 
ar System of Cultivation. J. A. TUCKER. Agent, 
13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass., where machines can 
be seen, and orders received. 4tis 


Real Estate---Stock. 
PURE BRED POLAND CHINA PIGS, 


] RED TO PLEASE FEEDER AND 
consumer. Only three pairs left—not akin. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or return immediately and the 
money will be refunded. One very choice boar seven 
months, excelled by none East or West. 
SMITH HARDING. 
South Deerfield, Mass., April, 1879. 3wl7 
DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES. 
ROADWAY BOARDING AND SALE 
] STABLE, 282 Broadway, Cambridgeport, cor. 
Elm Street; a quantity of Speed, Carriage and Work 
Horses constantly on hand. R. POTTER, Prop. 16tf 


Desirable Estate for Sale. 
TNHE FARM LATELY OCCUPIED BY 
the late JAMES BOOTH, situated in South Den- 
nis, consisting of about 50 acres; 14g acres Cranberry 
land; cuts 5 tons English hay and 10 tons Black graas; 
60 young trees, and 4% acre strawberry ground, in 
bearing order; the balance in tillage and garden. 
Dwelling house, Barn, Corn house and other out- 
buildings. Price, $1000. A fine locality for fishing 
and pleasure parties. For particulars, apply to 
JONATHAN BANGS. 
South Dennis, April 11, 1879. 5tl6y 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 
E. R. PERKINS, 
59 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 














OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
AB For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from $2 to @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North 
— West, and are equally well adapted to the growth « 
other grain, vegetables, etc, he climate is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information 
sent free. 41 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Geu'l Offices C. & N.W.R’y Co., Cnicaao, IL 
Mention this paper in writing. 
13w6 


f 





OR SALE, 
= FULL BLOODED COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
) 1 buck, 4 ewes with lambs. Address, 
4t15 E. C. HOWLAND, No. Hanson, Mass. 


Two Thoroughbred Durham Bull Calves, 
ROM GOOD MILKING DAMS, WILL 
be sold low if taken soon. AUGUSTUS WHIT- 

MAN, Fairhaven Farm, No. Leominster, Mass. 4t15 


SAM’L STAPLES, 
Auctioneer and Real Estate Agent, 
CONCORD, Mass. 

Will attend Sales,—buy and sell Real Estate on rea- 
sonable terms, as usual. Have now on sale a number 
of large and small Farms, with prices from $1500 to 
$12,000. Also, a number of large and small Residences 
in the centre of this town, for sale or to let cheap. 
Will show the above property, free of charge. 

3m13 SAM’L STAPLES, Lexington Street. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ROM VEKY CHOICE PLYMOUTH 
KF Rocks, $1.50 per setting of 13, ae | packed 
and sent to any address. W. A. CARLETON, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Sw 


(HEAP FARMS 
FREE HOME 


IN. KANSAS 


pee coe 
Kansas. 











in the best of the state. 
wow Jose 7 i - copy of" Kamens P. 
stead,” address Land Commissioner, Salina, 
6teops 


HORSES, 


E HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
for sale 150 to 250 Horses, all weights, end suited 

to every purpose. DRAPER & HALL, 
13wlyw 


LANDS@HOMES 
IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 





91 West Dedham 8t., Boston. 





W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 


im fruit. ; —— 


ORDERS | 


; Tegal ! 


) otices. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all ersons interested in theestate under the will of 
JESSE COOLIDGE, late of Wilton, in the State of 
| Maine, deceased, testate, given in trust for the benefit 

of the education of the free blacks in our country in the 

South. Greeting: Whereas, ALANSON P. MASON, the 

trustee under said will, has presented for allowance 
the final account of his trusteeship. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 

Lowell, in said County, on the third Tuesday of 

May next, at nine o’clock, in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said trustee is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Bos- 

ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fourth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine. 3wisv = =6J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Orchid OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of JESSE 
COOLIDGE, late of Wilton, in the County of Frank 
lin, and State of Maine, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, 
Enos T. Luce, the administrator with the will an- 
nexed of the estate of said deceased, has presented for 
allowance the first account of his administration upon 
the estate of said deceased. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Lowell, 
in said County on the third Tuesday of May next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said administrator is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, in the NEW ENG- 
LAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three 
weeks successively, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fourth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight Cundesd and seventy 
nine. 3wis¥ J. H. TYLER, Register. 


ry\o THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
the Probate Court in and for the County of Mid- 
diesex: Respectfully represents LUZON WEEKs, of 
Melrose, in said County, and SARAH WEEKS, his wife, 
that they are desirous of adopting Gertrude Harring- 
ton, a child of Louise Harrington, now of parts un- 
known, and the father of said child is unknown, which 
said child was born in Boston, in the County of Suf.- 
folk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on the 
twenty-seventh day of February, A. D., 1878; that the 
child is without guardian, that the mother of said 
child has deserted said child over a year. Wherefore 
we pray for leave to adopt said child, and that ber 
name may be changed to that of Gertrude May Weeks. 
Dated this twentieth day of April, A. D., 1879. 
LUZON WEEKS 
SARAH WEEKS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE CouRYT. On the fore- 
going petition, it is ordered, that the petitioners notify 
ouise Harrington and the father of said Gertrude 
Harrington to appear at « Probate Court to be holden 
at Cambridge, in and for said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of May next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
prayer of said petition should not be granted, by serv 
ing them, if found in this State, with a copy of said 
petition and this order, seven days, at least, before 
|; said Tuesday, and if not, by publishing the same three 
successive weeks in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publi 
| cation to be, at least, seven days, before said Tuesday. 
| Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
| of said Court, this twenty-tifth day of April, in the 
| year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 
3wis J. H. TYLER, Register. 





YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
Ki , 8, and all other persons in- 
terested in the Estate of MICHEL LONG, late 
of Carlisle, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
| Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to HANNAH S. LONG, of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk. You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Midlesex, on the first Tuesday of May 
next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
| thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
| three successive weecks,in the newspaper called the 
| NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
| said Court, this fourteenth day of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 
3wi6 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


: . J , e AJ 
Administrator’s Sale of Real Estate 
IN WILMINGTON, Mass. 

B* LICENSE OF PROBATE COURT 

for the County of Middlesex, bearing date April 

Sth, 1879, the subscriber, administrator of the estate of 
SARAH P. EAmes, late of Wilmington, in said Coun. 
ty, will sell at public auction, on the premises, on 
Monday, May 5th, 1879, at 3+ o'clock P. M., a certain 
lot or parcel of land, with the Dwelling House and 
other buildings thereon, being about one acre, situated 
in said Wilmington, on the old County road running 
from the Boston & Lowell Railroad to the Wilmington 
meeting house, joining land of 8. Carter, being the 
same premises lately occupied by said deceased. 

Terms made known at sale. 

£ 5 JOHN N LAMES, Administrator. 


Special Copartnership Notice. 


LDEN 8S. BARTLETT OF BOSTON, 
and J. Story Gerrish of Concord, in Massachu- 
setts, hereby severally certify that we have this day 
formed a copartnership to do business under the name 
and style of A. 5. Bartlett, in Men’s Furnishing Goods, 
at No. 72 Hanover St., in Boston, aforesaid; that said 
Bartlett is the general partner, and said Gerrish the 
special partner; that said Bartlett and said Gerrish 
have each contributed to the common stock the sum of 
one thousand dollars, and that said copartnership com- 
mences on this first day of January, A. D., 1879, and is 
to terminate on the first day of January, A. D., 1880. 
ALDEN 8. BARTLETT, 
J. STORY GERRISH. 





Boston, Jan. Ist, 1879. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUFFOLK, 88., April Ist, 1879. 

Then personally appeared the above named Alden 8. 
Bartlett and J. Story Gerrish, and severally made 
solemn oath that the foregoing certificate by them sub- 
scribed to is true. Before me, A. E. SCOTT, 

6tl4 Justice of the Peace. 





HOLBROOK PLOW CO’S 


New Swivel Plows, 1,2 and3 
horse, perfected tor level land 
and hill-side, pulverize, in 
crease crops, save labor, and 
are needed on every farm 

— ag Special Offer to Farmers. 


Office, 5 Chatham Row, Boston, Mass. 


(Circulars Free.) 


= 
Call and examine them. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Have on hand and for sale, at reasonable rates, the 
celebrated Nourse New 1 X L Swivel Plow. We are 
sole manufacturers, and can sell at manufacturers 
prices. lstf 


Ct. 13tlhew 


| 4 CHROMO, GOLD-BORIVER, &C., 
10c., no 2 alike, or 20 cupid cards, l0c. J. B. 
HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 5tl6v 


STRAWBERRY: 


K P R¢ ) EK Has also a superb stock of 
de e AV ‘4 Raspberries, Grape Vines 
and all the other Small Fruit Plants. His Family List 
of Small Fruit Plants is the most liberal offer of the 
season. All having country homes should secure it 
promptly. $15 werth of Plants, 25 varieties, 
for $5. Descriptive Catalogues free. Address 
E. P. ROK, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto cards name 
in gold & jet 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, 


” 
~ 
Cc 
= 


2t17 


PARKER & CANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Call the attention of the farming public to the cele- 
brated Randall, La Dow and Nishwitz’s Harrows, 
which they offer for sale at bed-rock prices. 18tf 


PRICKLY COMFREY 
ILL PRODUCE MORE FORAGE ON 
the same ground each season than any crop 
known, and is just the thing for milch cows, poultry, 
rabbits, goats, and all farm stock. Circulars free. 
Roots $1 per hh; 5 ths for $4; 10 ths for $6. Address 
GEORGE H. RICE, Worcester, Mass. P. O. Box 
122. bwl7¥ 
18 ELEGANT new style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c postpaid. Geo. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
26016 
5 Mixed Cards, Double Snowflake, Floral, Gold 
Border, Embossed, &c., name in gold and crim- 
son, Ibe. SO. WEYMOUTH CARD CO., South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. twill 


M. WINGATE & SON, 
Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in all kinds of Country Produce, 

4t1lbv 7 Fulton St., Lawrence, Mass. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND 
and offers for sale a large quantity of PURE JER. 
SEY WAKEFIELD and FOTTLER’S BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in cold frames. Or- 
ders by mail or in person will be promptly attended to. 
Price, $5 per Thousand. ALBERT 2 WALKER, 
1itf South Portsmouth, R. I. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston. 


Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower, is 
lstf 
profits on 20 days investment of 


for sale by us at lowest rates. 
in Western Union, March 4. $100 


roportional returns every week on Stock Options of 
_ = 
Address 


» = $50, - $100 
Official Reports and Circulars free. 

T. TER WIGHT & CO., 
lyl2 Bankers, 35 Wall St., N. Y 


~ Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
§)} ) lays the foundation for substan- 
tial fortunes every week, and 


ys an immense percentage of profits by the New a= of 
Pollzation System of operating in Stocks. Full exp 
nation on application to ADAMS, Brown & Co., 
13t17” Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., New York City. 


$10 to $1000 orisnes every montn. Book sent 
BAXTER & ©O., Bonkers, 17 Wall St, N.Y — 


ANTED---CANVASSERS TO INTRO- 
duce our new book, “THE DISEASES OF 
LI STOCK.” Every farmer needs it. Also, our 
Portraits of William Cullen Bryant, and all the Presi- 
dents from Washington to Hayes. No risk, large 
protien. Lary chance to make money. Address, 
—s & CO., 33 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
P 


WORK 


industrious. 





























We are to start per- 

sons of eit sex in a new 
M re at their own homes. 
$3000 cleared 


information and two samples which will do to com- 
mence work on. Write at once to 

H. G. FAY & CO., Richford, Vt. 
Letters will be answered same day as received. lyr? 


AKE Wine of Cider and $1 on. En- 
quire of 8. G. Buacknrs,lpawian, Mass.” y7 








What are your Symptoms, Sufferer? Are 
they a furred tongue, dizziness, headache, an uneasy 
stomach, oppression after eating, pain between the 
shoulders, constipation? If so you are dyspeptic and 
bilious, and nothing will meet your case so efficiently as 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
2t17 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


FIRST SELF - REGULATING 
solid wheel Mill invented. Tested twelve 
years. 6000in use. Victorious at all the 

orld’s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
down. Used in every State in the Union. 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
by 44 different leading Railroads. 

All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 


where a Mill can be seen in operation. 
lyl¢ H 





Holbrook’s “VET” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 


Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 
men. Best and cheapest. 

Price $12.50 combined. 


Clroulars Free. Made by BE. E. LUMMUS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
4w 5p Bs 











GRAHAM, 
OAT MEAL, 
CORN MEAL, 
RYE MEAL, 
WHEAT MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, 
&eo., &e. 

WHEAT SCREENINGS 





and 
CRACKED WHEAT. 








ERTILIZERS. 


Bradley’s X L Superphosphate of Lime. 
Parling’s Animal Fertilizer. 
“ Ground Bone. 
No, 1 Pure Peruvian Guano. 
Lawn Dressing. 
AT VERY LOWEST PRICES AT 


PARKER & GANNETT'S 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
49 No. Market St., 
and 46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. 
Catalogues, also containing Hon. Edmund H. Ben- 


nett’s address on Farm Law, sent free, on application 
15tf 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 
Sell Bradley’s X L Superphosphate of Lime, the long 


established and favorite fertilizer for general crops. 
istf 


SEED PEAS. 


y TE OFFER THE FOLLOWING FA- 
VORITE and popular MARKET PEAS, 
grown expressly for our trade from selected SEED 
STOCK. 
Carter's First Crop, 
Extra Early Caractacus, 
Extra Early Philadelphia, 
Extra Early Kentish Invicta, 
Early Dan O'Rourke, 
Karly Kent, 
Early McLean's Little Gem, 
Early Laxton’s Alpha, 
McLean's Advancer, 
Champion of England, 
Yorkshire Hero, 
Black Eyed Marrowfat. 
Also many other choice varieties, for Family Gar- 
dens, including William First, Dwarf Blue Peter, 
Fillbasket, Veitch’s Perfection, Carter’s Chal- 
lenger, Little Wonder, Laxton’s Long Pod, 
Harrison’s Glory, Premium Gem, Laxton’s 
Omega, ete. Ali the best varieties of Beans. Karly 
and Late Sweet Corn, and a full stock of the best 
varieties Vegetable and Flower Seeds, All kinds 
of Grass and Clover Seeds, etc., etc. 
Catalogues free on application. 


HOVEY’S SEED STORE, 


ser 16 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Keep a large and varied assortment of Peas, Beans 
and all kinds of Vegetable Seeds. 18tf 


“Patent Steel Barb Fencing. 
ae 





= 


/ ie a 
AAUP ON ie ete ese me 


Ip 80 easily or 





LAST YEAR. 


» With Stretchers and Staples. 


Un 
nruly stock. 


THE 


No other Fencing so cheap or pu 
. nks, nor warps. 
the most u 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


TWELVE THOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT UP DURING 
For sale at the leading hardware stores 




















WASHBURN & MOEN MFG, CO, 


13wlb WeCueram, Mass. 
BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate, 


N “ADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE HILL 
P or drill to give crops an early and vigorous 
start. Farmers who would force their crops along 
this late spring should use this fertilizer. Of 20 differ- 
ent brands analyzed and reported in 1878, by the 
Massachusetts Inspector of Fertilizers, our Hill and 
Drill had the highest valuation. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham S8t., BOSTON, 
17tf 3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 








SEEDS FOR ROOT CROPS 
FOR 


FARM STOCK. 


MANCEL WURZEL. 
Per ib. 
- 90 60 


Norbiton Giant Long Red, 
abe, 0 60 


Kinver Yellow Glob 


BEET. 

Lane's Imperial Sugar, 
White Sugar, e 
Vilmorin’s Improved White Sugar, 

TURNIP. 
Improved American Ruta Baga, 
Red Top Strap Leaf, 
Yellow Aberdeen, 

6 Glob 


CARROT. 
Long Orange Improved ( very fine stock) 
White Belgian, 
Danvers, 
(At above rates purchaser pays express charges, 
Mail, postage must beadded at the rate of Ve. per tb.) 
Instructions for culture and winter preservation of Root 
Crops sent free. 
PEARL MILLET. 
Price for seed of this valuable fodder plant, which has 
ylelded with us 100 tous green, or 16 tons dry per acre: 
60 cents per pint (by mail, post paid). 
$1.00 per quart ot ed 
or by express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck. 
Statement of our experfments with it, and cultural in- 
structions, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Ge 3wi7 





BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 


BOSTON. 
Farmers should use the Bay 8 as it is ome 
form in qualit a 
it 


to any andallcrops. Always u 
never fails to give good results. 
Parker & Gannett, 
49 No. Market St., Boston. 
Keep on hand Darling’s Animal Fertilizer and Ground 
Bone in quantities to suit. lstf 











WANTED Sires, stench 
very cient method of curing. 


these diseases. 
Write tal to R. W. CHAMB , 130 State St., 
N.Y, 2wlow 


FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS 


The Best of Every Variety. 
VEGETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 
culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &c. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of Family, and Market Gardeners, Florista, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues and 
price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


16tf 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


GRASS & FIELD SEEDS. 


RECEIVING 





Vy E ARE CONSTANTLY 
consignments of all grades of 


’ 
’ 
’ 


Clover, 
garian, 


illet, 
I. Bent, 


rchard Crass 
ats,---Rye, 
arley, 


erman Millet 
owl Meadow 
lue Crass, 


hite Clover, 
ed Top, 
heat, 
emp, 


Isike 
lax, 


lover, 


imothy, 
un 


Po<dsereci.cHecomszrit 


And Early and Late PEAS for seed, and all 
grades of BEANS and PEAS for culinary purposes, 
which we offer at bottom prices in lots to suit. Quota 
tions furnished on application, and all orders shall 
have our best attention 


THOS. W. EMERSON & CO., 
Commission Merchants and Dealers 
in Crass and Field Seeds, 

124 & 126 So. Market St., Boston. 


liw6 


FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


VECETABLE SEEDS 


of every variety, including choice new 
Beans, Corn, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Bx 
tuce, Parsnip, &c. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Pansies, Petu 
Novelties, 


varieties of 
et, Let 


The choicest Asters, Balsams, Stocks, 
nias, Double Zinnias, Florists’ Flowers, 
and all other popular and favorite sorts. 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Best varieties of Field Corn, Spring Wheat, Barley, 
German Oats, Hungarian Grass, German Golden Mil 
let, Common Millet, &c. Also for 


ROOT CROPS, 


Prize Long Red, Norbitan Giant, 
Mangel Wurzel, Lane’s Sugar Beet, Carter’s Imperial, 
Skirving’s Shamrock, and London Swede Turnip, 
Sweet German, Purple Top, and white flat Turnip, &c., 
&c., all fresh and of very best quality. 


Catalogues and price lists free 
HOVEY & CO., 


16 South Market St., BOSTON. 


and Orange Globe, 


16tf 
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FARMER’S FAVORITE 
NaaNITa 


PRICE, $8.00. 
FOR MOWERS AND REAPERS 


The only practical Sharpener in the market. Even 
bevels and perfect cutting edges insured. Saves three- 
fourths of the time and labor of grinding, and reduces 
wear and tear upon the Mowing Machine. Only one 
yerson required to operate it. It has received the 
highest award of the New England and other Agricul 
tural Societies wherever exhibited, and is endorsed by 
hundreds of prominent farmers 

A responsible party wanted immediately to manage 
the sale in every town. Send for Circular and terms. 


WOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 
3wl6 12 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CENTENNIAL 


~=e ae 
6 ae — > . 
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SWIVEL PLOWS 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any fer Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 

Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Eleven Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field irial held at Presump 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, In 
competition with the Leading Vlows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, as announced by the So- 
cieties, was “to show the me. its of competing plows.” 
The result settles the que tions as to which is best. 
The “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran. 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Liberal discount for Cash Orders. Send for Cireu 


FARMERS 
ma HURRY! 


‘HOULD USE THE STOCKBRIDGE 
i.) MANURES. Enough may be hauled at one 
load for 2 to5 acres. Crops may be planted on these 
manures, unlike other fertilizers, as late as the first 
part of June, and grow and mature early. Every one 
speaks of how they ‘‘back up” a crop to the end of the 
season. Grass may be top-dressed as late as the 
last of May, as the grass manure acts almost immedi- 
ately. If there is no local agent near you, telegraph 
your orders, and they will be filled at short notice. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham St,, BOSTON, or 
i7tf 3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


PARKER & GANNETT. 
49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Deal at Wholesale and Retail! in all kinds 


of Fertilizers 
and Guano. 1 


stf 


2 . 
Dr. Austin’s Phosphatine 
Is the only Remedy 
yet discovered that 
will cure CON-~ 
SUMPTION, ite 
Ally, DYSPEP- 
SIA, and the 
worst forms of 
CHRONIC DIS- 
EASE. It is a 
FOOD, and not a 
Medicine, and the 
Medical Profession 
pronounce its ef- 

fects 

MARVELLOUS. 
PHOSPHATINE is 
sold by first-class 
Druggists; also by 

the Proprietors. 
If you wish Valuable Information, send for our 

Pamphlet, furnished gratis. 


DR. GEO. L. AUSTIN & CO., 


tl6 79 Milk Bt., Boston, Mass. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FoR-— 


ition NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND. PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. 
ONLY LINE HAVING 


BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every ev during the season. 
Tickets, 8 secured at the Com 
No. 3 Old State House, cor 


and State Streets, and at Old Colon 








L. H. P J. R. 
3'Old State House, Boston. 
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